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Mr. Drury and the; Humanists: 


Jackson E. Towne, librarian, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 


“Librarians worship a god they call 
affectionately ‘Allah’ after the god of the 
Mohammedans and Arabs—only they 
spell the name A. L. A. From this most 
worthy shrine of worship they derive 
great help and inspiration. ‘Allah’ de- 
mands their offerings but yields them 
rich returns.” 

So began Bessie Graham in her review 
of Mr. Drury’s Book selection, in the 
Publishers’ Weekly for October 4, 1930. 
And I intend to share Miss Graham’s 
enthusiasm for Mr. Drury’s Library Cur- 
riculum Study. 

The methods whereby these studies 
have been prepared ought to assure text- 
books capable of successful general ap- 
plication. Let us remind ourselves for 
a moment of the work directed by Dr. 
W. W. Charters: 

Visits are made to at least 50 libraries 
having a reputation in the field . .. 

The textbook as prepared in tentative 
form is mimeographed and used in library 
school classes for the purpose of receiving 
criticisms and suggestions which will be of 
use in the later revision of the text. 

It is also submitted to 25 or more per- 
sons who qualify as experts in the field and 
are not connected with library schools . 

At least 200 people engaged in yp’ 
work contribute to the preparation of eac 
text . 
With all this in mind, we turn to Mr. 
Drury’s table of contents and find that 





1 Originally a book review delivered at the book 
dinner of the annual conference of the Mississippi 
library association, Columbus, October 24, 1930. 
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in 11 chapters he has treated of the func- 
tions of his subject; of selection based 
on such varying factors as demand, an- 
ticipated use, and resources; of the eval- 
uation of the contents of books of in- 
formation and those of literary value; of 
the physical book ; and of principles, aids, 
organization for, and personal qualifica- 
tions for book selection. 

Because of the excellent methods em- 
ployed, I for one feel that we must vote 
Mr. Drury’s Book selection a satisfactory 
work, and that we can have few if any 
faults to find. The book should be in 
every library or at least its contents 
should be known by every librarian called 
upon to practice the subject. 

Having said all this, I am by no means 
ready to stop. Of tremendous signifi- 
cance, it seems to me, is the lamentable 
ignorance in most of us of that knowl- 
edge which Mr. Drury is obliged to as- 
sume we already possess before we first 
open the covers of Book selection. 

In his preface, Mr. Drury very natu- 
rally must say: 


Some general acquaintance with history, 
art, science, and other subjects must be 
preparatory to the selection of books in 
those fields. 

The history of literature is also omitted, 
tho it is realized that a knowledge of lit- 
erature is essential for an adequate appre- 
ciation of evaluation. 


To illustrate the importance of a 
knowledge of literature for an adequate 
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appreciation of evaluation, let us con- 
sider the rule Mr. Drury lays down for 
the evaluation of the contents of books 
of fiction: “Certainly that novel is good 
if it has made the reader think more 
worthily of human life.” The importance 
of this rule can only be appreciated when 
its history is known. A consideration of 
literally hundreds of treatises on aesthet- 
ics is here involved, from Aristotle down 
to Benedetto Croce and H. L. Mencken. 

Just at this time, we are all much in- 
terested in the South in a book published 
by Harper in which a dozen young south- 
ern writers, some from the faculty of 
Vanderbilt University, contribute a series 
of essays on art, history, education, phil- 
osophy, religion, economics and other 
subjects in the interest of a preservation 
below the Mason and Dixon line of the 
so-called “agrarian tradition.” From this 
tradition it is felt that criteria for su- 
perior ways of living are determinable. 
Let me call your attention to another 
philosophic anthology also published this 
year which I feel serves to point the way 
once again toward some of the most 
striking criteria for the determination 
of literary beauty ever evolved among 
men. 

Humanism and America, comprising 
“essays on the outlook of modern civil- 
ization,” edited by one Norman Foerster, 
was brought out a few months ago by 
Farrar and Rinehart. The book contains 
essays by 15 different authors, among 
whom Professor Irving Babbitt of Har- 
vard and Paul Elmer More are decidedly 
the most important. The essays are 
somewhat fancifully titled, such as 
Dionysus in dismay, but there is a pre- 
ponderance of literary and aesthetic con- 
siderations, altho science, religion and 
education come in for treatment. Un- 
fortunately, there is an over-emphasis on 
human conduct. 

This last has made the so-called hu- 
manists an unpopular group. All the 
more Menckenesque journals have been 
eloquently hostile. The humanists can 


be said to be almost as unpopular as 
was the late Woodrow Wilson, and to a 
certain extent for the same reason. 

It is a crime to be academic in Amer- 
ica, and some of the humanists are or 
have been college professors. Now, those 
of us who are not actually college li- 
brarians will be willing, I hope, to admit 
that even college professors are some- 
times capable of intelligent thot. 

The humanists have been condemned 
as reactionary, and to this they reply that 
they are historically minded, and that 
such an entirely justifiable attitude is 
often misconstrued. Also, the humanists 
are condemned as being too puritanic. 
They do not deny that they are puritans 
in the broad sense in which one might 
label Benjamin Franklin a puritan for 
insisting that honesty is the best policy. 

What, then, is it that the humanists 
maintain? Mr. Foerster tells us they 
conceive “that the power of restraint is 
peculiarly human, and that those who 
throw down the reins are simply aban- 
doning their humanity to the course of 
animal life or the complacency of vege- 
tables.” 

Thus we can refine upon Mr. Drury’s 
definition of a good novel in humanistic 
terms. Let us say that that novel is 
good in which one of the principal char- 
acters or the novelist himself demon- 
Strates an appreciation of restraint. 

Are we, then, always to prefer mere 
“Sunday school” stories to those by such 
writers as Anatole France and Huys- 
mans, for instance? What are we to 
say of the recent award of the Nobel 
prize to Sinclair Lewis? 

Let us take a modern American novel 
which for a number of months enjoyed 
a large circulation in public libraries: 
Ernest Hemingway’s A farewell to arms. 
It happens that Mr. Drury, in discussing 
the novelist’s “philosophic outlook on 
life,” says in part: 

At the other extreme lies a distorted view 
of life and stark realism which, tho engag- 


ingly presented with able picturization, are 
likely to depress some and annoy others. 
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Authors who may offend many readers be- 
cause of these characteristics are Anderson, 
Dell, Dreiser, Hemingway. 


If Mr. Hemingway’s striking contribu- 
tion to the fiction of the world war in- 
volves no glorification of the virtue of 
restraint, it calls philosophic attention to 
the problem of achieving it, and I find 
in the book no challenge of the reader’s 
right to respect restraint. The hero and 
heroine are undisciplined, but the author 
enters no marked plea for their superior 
intelligence. That the author’s imagina- 
tive sympathies lie much with his hero 
and heroine can easily be claimed, but to 
me Hemingway seems merely to be say- 
ing, “when I was young (and not par- 
ticularly concerned with wisdom) I was 
like that. The war was like that, and 
being young, I was in the war and I fell 
in love and then went away from the 
war and my heart was broken when I 
lost my wife in child-birth.” 

I have already spoken of the emphasis 
which the humanist anthology places up- 
on conduct. This tends to turn the con- 
tributors into moralists when their great- 
est past achievements have been in the 
field of literary criticism. 

Irving Babbitt’s Rousseau and roman- 
ticism, published in 1919, is perhaps the 
most important single book written by 
any of the contributors to the humanist 
collection. Professor Babbitt fixes upon 
Rousseau as the most eloquent of all 
writers who have lacked tespect for re- 
straint, and with a wealth of convincing 
illustration the unfortunate consequences 
are delineated: ranging down the centur- 
ies from the political chaos of the French 
revolution to the frequently reasonless 
social philosophy in such an otherwise 
worthy modern writer as Walt Whitman. 
I have known readers to scorn every 
essay in the humanist collection and yet 
acknowledge a deep admiration for Pro- 
fessor Babbitt’s masterful book on Rous- 
seau. 

Likewise, readers of the far too little 
known Shelburne essays of Paul Elmer 


More can in most cases, I feel sure, be 
depended upon to admire the author as 
America’s most serious living literary 
critic, whatever reservations are to be 
made regarding Mr. More’s not par- 
ticularly consequential contribution to the 
humanist anthology. 

We have in that anthology, then, in a 
sense, 13 molehills grouped round two 
mountain peaks, and unfortunately the 
replicas of the two peaks, in the as- 
sembled group, do not happen to be such 
as to give the best possible idea of majes- 
tic heights. 

Let us not minimize the importance of 
humanistic principles in condemning the 
limitations of a mere current expression 
of those principles. 

Surely any formula which can approxi- 
mate mathematical accuracy in the de- 
termination of any set of values relative 
to beauty (and beauty is nearly as in- 
definable as truth) should be known to 
every librarian! Consider, then, the 
humanist’s attitude toward dramatic 
tragedy. 

The collapse of a great human figure 
is inevitably more awesome than the fall 
of a puny one. Let us have tragedies 
about noble characters, insist Professor 
Babbitt and Mr. More, echoing Aristotle 
down thru the centuries. 

Y6ur Greenwich Village dramatist im- 
mediately cries out snobbery, and scoffs 
at the humanist for wanting only plays 
of kings and queens, rather than of the 
common man. To this the humanist re- 
plies, when he can get a hearing, that even 
the common man can be noble, but that 
most common men portrayed in modern 
dramatic tragedies lack nobility, and so 
fail to inspire real awe when their fall is 
depicted. 

In late years we have had many mod- 
ern American tragedies dealing with the 
Negro. Eugene O’Neill has given us 
two and Paul Green has contributed a 
prize-winner, and there have been many 
others. 
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These are not destined for immortality, 
for their stricken heroes are not shown 
as exceptionally intelligent representa- 
tives of their race, and so they do not 
collapse from the characteristic Negro 
lack of privileges under the most trying 
possible circumstances. 

To the creator of Emperor Jones, the 
humanist points to Shakespeare’s Othel- 
lo, a truly tragic figure who also suffered 
from an inferiority complex because of 
his color. The Moor’s nobility causes 
us to be as moved by his death as were 
the audiences in Elizabethan times. That 
nobility is of character, not mere material 
rank. It is easy to conceive of a modern 
Othello. O’Neill could write of such a 
hero, who might even be another Pull- 
man porter, but would have to be much 
nobler than was Emperor Jones! 

In this connection, it is interesting to 
note that Mr. Hemingway’s A farewell 
to arms was dramatized recently and pro- 


duced on Broadway. The play failed. 
For one reason, says the humanist, be- 
cause audiences were not and could not 
be sufficiently moved at the end when 
the hero lost his wife. A vigorous mas- 
culine heart was torn in two, but not a 
heart belonging to a great character. 
Are we, as librarians, interested in 
standards of literary beauty beyond those 
of the contemporary book review or are 
we content to be, as many trained pro- 
fessors of literature continue to regard 
us, mere glorified janitors of books? 
To conclude, I hope I have made clear 
why, in reviewing Mr. Drury’s book, I 
have veered off and reviewed another 
volume, the work on humanism instead. 
I merely aimed to illustrate from one 
special angle at least something of the 
tremendous importance of the critical 
background which Mr. Drury is forced 
to assume will be ours before we so much 
as open the covers of Book selection. 


Rural Adult Education and the County Library' 


Alice S. Tyler, professor emerita of Library Science 
Western Reserve University, Cieveland, Ohio 


American librarianship has been pi- 
oneering in the field of state library ex- 
tension during the past 40 years with 
gratifying results. Free public libraries 
have been actively promoted, more or 
less effectively, in a majority of the 
states of the Union. . . . It has been a 
period of demonstration. The promotion 
of local public libraries in towns and 
cities, the establishment of standards of 
personnel and service, the development 
of state traveling library systems for 
those remote from local libraries, are 
all well-known activities of the library 
development of the past four decades. 

Collections of books loaned for group 
and neighborhood use, which formed the 
basis for the first traveling library sys- 
tems, were welcomed by communities 





1 Address given at the Convocation of the Uni- 


versity of the State a New York, October 17, 1930. 


and rural schools as the only available 
means for book service. The states 
which lead in this service—New York, 
California, Wisconsin—also provided for 
individual and direct mail service. This 
experience has shown that a smaller geo- 
graphical unit for book distribution is 
absolutely essential if we are to meet the 
needs of rural readers more fully. Direct 
and individual book service from a state 
center met the immediate demand, but 
has proven to be at “too long range” for 
giving the best personal, helpful service. 

Such a provision for book service lends 
itself at once to the awakened demand 
for book facilities in rural communities 
where organizations for development are 
increasingly active. Among these is the 
growing interest in adult education, by 
individuals and organizations, which has 
a direct relation to books and library 
service, 
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It is generally recognized by those who 
have given consideration to the subject, 
that no resultful program in adult educa- 
tion can be carried forward successfully 
without books easily accessible to readers 
and students. This is not to suggest in 
any degree that books and reading com- 
prise the whole of adult education; the 
entire field of personal interests and de- 
velopment, with opportunity for indi- 
vidual mental growth and culture are 
involved, and the stimulating possibilities 
of play and recreation, not overlooking 
the spiritual values. In each of these, 
however, theré must of necessity be in- 
cluded a program and a literature, for 
which ready access to books is absolutely 
essential. 

It seems desirable to accept a common 
terminology in discussing such a topic as 
this, and I am assuming your acceptance 
of the definition used by John D. Wil- 
lard, the field representative of the 
American Association for adult educa- 
tion, that, “adult education means pur- 
poseful and sustained effort by the 
student for the increase of knowledge, 
skill or appreciation.” 

Discussion of the origin of this method 
of education seems superfluous at this 
time, but we are reminded by Dr. W. H. 
Kilpatrick that “Historically, adult edu- 
cation had its origin abroad, in a desire 
to ameliorate the condition of the under- 
educated and the under-privileged. In 
its latest development, adult education is 
seen aS a universal necessity if we are 
to deal intelligently with the problems of 
modern life.” It is gratifying that in the 
U. S. the ready adaptation of adult edu- 
cation, so successful in England, to our 
particular conditions has been rapid; tre- 
mendously stimulated by the demand for 
further education following the Great 
War, and the expansion of educational 
facilities, especially night schools and 
evening sessions for those employed dur- 
ing the day. Along with this growth of 
opportunities for adult education has 
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been the quick response of the American 
public library to its responsibilities in 
this movement by hearty codperation and 
service. The libraries have welcomed as- 
sociation with other educational agencies 
in the development of this broadening 
and stimulating movement and have 
gained much in the closer contacts thus 
made; and have also contributed much in 
providing the essential information and 
literature, either inspirational or other- 
wise, without which we believe real re- 
sults can not be secured. 

Literacy does not necessarily assure 
continuing education, tho obviously it is 
the essential basis for any progress in 
mental growth or intellectual advance- 
ment. Unfortunately the ability to read 
in many cases carries one no farther than 
the daily or weekly newspaper, and the 
occasional sensational story or story 
magazine. The sense of responsibility 
felt by the public library in its relations 
to the public is increasingly keen and Dr. 
Learned’s stimulating designation of the 
library as “the community intelligence 
service center, with an intelligence per- 
sonnel” is becoming more and more re- 
alized. Such service is essential, if we 
are to move forward from mere literacy 
to intelligent thinking. 

In relating the public library to the 
adult education movement, it is obvious- 
ly the duty and the pleasure of the libra- 
rian to enter into it with enthusiasm and 
earnestness. In fact, he has been for- 
warding adult education for many years 
as a part of his daily duties without so 
designating it. Dealing as libraries do 
with the fundamental task of book serv- 
ice, it seems unnecessary to further em- 
phasize the close relationship of the 
public library and informal adult educa- 
tion. 

Undoubtedly a city library system is 
able to be of immediate service in this 
work to a greater or less degree, de- 
pending on an adequate collection of 
books and the personal vision and co- 
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operative attitude of the librarian and 
staff. 

The recent development in larger li- 
braries of the work of a readers adviser, 
consultant or aid, to give personal service 
by interview, suggestions and advice, is 
a special phase of the library’s task in 
adult education. But what shall we say 
of those living in the rural areas, who 
are equally entitled to the opportunities 
which the adult education movement 
provides? How may their interest be 
aroused and stimulated and how may 
provision be made for broadening those 
interests and providing the books essen- 
tial for a wider knowledge of subjects, 
affairs and events? 

In 1926 we had, for the first time, a 
comprehensive report on the dearth of 
library facilities for rural dwellers thru- 
out the U. S. and Canada in the study 
of public library conditions and needs 
made by the A. L. A. Committee on li- 
brary extension entitled “Library exten- 
sion.” It was revealed that those living 
in rural areas, including towns of 2,500 
population and under, were meagerly 
provided with library facilities; and that 
50 million people were at that time with- 
out free book service; of this number 
83 per cent were living in rural areas. 
The inequality of library opportunity be- 
tween city and country was shown to be 
startling and indefensible. While these 
figures have been slightly modified in the 
four years since the report, we are con- 
fronted with a situation which is undem- 
ocratic and which should be a challenge 
to active effort in advancing adult educa- 
tion for rural communities. 

Our knowledge of the pioneers in 
American rural life is that countrymen 
in the past were compelled to solve their 
own problems. Because of the condi- 
tions, they had to be resourceful in emer- 
gencies when remote from skilled aid. 
They must meet situations single-handed 
and be self-reliant. This necessarily de- 
veloped individualism. Life on the soil 


meets with the inevitable things which 
affect the products of their labors and 
which cannot be controlled—drought, 
flood, frost, poor crops. An attitude of 
mind develops which has made for con- 
servatism and caution. 

But with changing conditions the need 
for cooperation, community effort and 
unity of neighborhood interests became 
obvious and the tendency towards social 
consciousness is evident in many aspects 
of rural life. Rural isolation is rapidly 
disappearing. Undoubtedly one of the 
greatest influences in bringing about the 
changed and forward-looking attitude of 
the farmer was the Smith-Lever act of 
1914 which provided for codperative ex- 
tension work in agriculture and home 
economics by Federal grants. This is the 
basis of the present effective extension 
system, provided by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in codperation with 
the state land-grant colleges, state de- 
partments of agriculture, etc. One of 
the best results of this work is that rural 
people are learning to think in terms of 
community service and to act and work 
together. The extension agent has been 
an important factor in bringing together 
men and women to discuss needs and 
developing a sense of responsibility. 

Into this awakened rural world comes 
the movement for adult education. But, 
indeed, it is not a newcomer, for the ac- 
tive extension of education in agriculture 
and domestic science has been providing 
one phase of adult education—increase 
of skill. The coming of the county agri- 
cultural agent, the county health officers, 
both physician and nurse, and home dem- 
onstrators are now as generally accepted 
as the county superintendent of schools 
of long standing. The farmers organiza- 
tions, the boys and girls clubs, the ex- 
hibits, demonstrations, are all a welcome 
part of rural life. 

Almost coincident with this has been 
the tremendous influence of modern in- 
ventions and developments—telephone, 

















rural mail delivery, hard-surface roads, 
consolidated schools, radio—which have 
put rural dwellers in close touch with 
outside affairs, both physically and men- 
tally. The improved farm journals have 
also been a powerful influence; and the 
farm organizations and agencies have 
developed not only a social consciousness 
but a growing world consciousness, 
which is, after all, a phase of informal 
adult education. 

The codperation of the rural agencies 
in accepting the philosophy of adult edu- 
cation and providing programs and op- 
portunities for personal development 
seems to indicate the logical method of 
advancing adult education in rural com- 
munities, rather than the creation of a 
separate unifying organization, as has 
seemed feasible in many cities. 

But what of the rural provision of 
books and reading? The meager rural 
school library cannot be considered a di- 
rect factor in adult education; but what 
center for books of any type exists in 
many rural neighborhoods, except these 
and the small Sunday school or church 
libraries? The one method for providing 
books for the free use of people in rural 
areas, that is now being successfully tried 
and which seems to meet the needs in 
advancing adult education as well as 
serving both young and old in such 
neighborhoods, is the county library. 

Some one may suggest the query, Is 
this the only way to supply the book 
need? Why should not country people 
buy books? Indeed an equally pertinent 
query is, Why should not urban people 
buy books? 

Certainly the book needs of the local 
centers and institutions engaged in this 
work need not necessarily be limited to 
the use of local public libraries. The 
ownership of books pertaining to the 
particular subject or field of interest and 
study should be encouraged; and in the 
majority of subjects, sincere efforts have 

been made to provide reading lists in- 
cluding many titles of books which may 
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be purchased at moderate price. Pub- 
lishers have been keen to respond to this 
need and we all know the excellent, in- 
expensive series of books that are now 
issued in science, biography, history, 
travel, sociology, etc., seeking in a 
measure to meet this demand. To own 
a few books on a subject in which one 
is keenly interested is a part of adult 
learning that should not be overlooked. 

Granted that we cannot expect a con- 
siderable purchase of books in connection 
with the personal efforts in adult educa- 
tion (in either country or city), what 
more logical and necessary method can 
be found for rural communities than the 
provision of a central collection of books, 
supported by taxation, for community 
home reading, such as is accepted in our 
cities as the library’s part in the educa- 
tional program of a democracy? Why 
should the limit of such provision of 
books be set at the city limits? Such an 
artificial or imaginary barrier has been 
accepted in the past without fully realiz- 
ing the injustice of such inequality of 
opportunity. This barrier is now being 
removed slowly but surely by the definite 
effort of organized librarianship, repre- 
sented by the A. L. A. and state library 
associations (such as the New York li- 
brary association). The county library, 
serving the most remote rural family, 
adults and children, occupies a strategic 
position in a rural community, similar in 
some respects to the consolidated rural 
schools except that there is no limit ‘as 
to age or residential or district bound- 
aries; and the books are placed in the 
neighborhoods easily accessible to all. 
With a strong central book collec- 
tion at the county seat or other center, 
and a system of book distribution thru 
local branches thruout the county, sta- 
tions, school deposits, and by telephone 
requests and personal mail service, and 
by book auto in regular delivery routes, 
there is a possibility of rendering book 
service to every resident of the county. 
Such a service for rural dwellers is com- 
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parable to that given by a large city li- 
brary: system thru its central library, 
branches, stations, personal advice and 
service. Such a system does not and can- 
not administer itself, and in any adequate 
picture of effective rural library service 
there must be the informed, efficient, 
sympathetic service of skilled, trained li- 
brarians, having personal contacts with 
community projects, rural workers, 
schools, and branch library custodians. 
Back of the county library service there 
is the state education system for both 
schools and libraries, with vision, stim- 
ulus, guidance and supervision, alive to 
the changing requirements of education 
for youth and adult in a changing civil- 
ization. 

The need for educational opportunity 
thru books may also lay claim to the 
financial aid of the state, in supplement- 
ing county library service when funds 
are inadequate, similar to service that 
state aid for schools has made available 
in regions of the state where local funds 
have not been sufficient to provide ade- 
quate school facilities for the children. 

In the words of the director of the 
Extension division of the New York 
state library, Frank L. Tolman: 


In the support of schools, the principle 
of equalization, of the tax burden is estab- 
lished. Any community is now expected to 
pay for education according to its ability, 
and if that ability is small the major part 
of the costs of adequate instruction is 
paid, not by the school district, but by the 
taxpayers of the State. School accounting 
has advanced to a point where such a 
method presents no great difficulty. The 
public library is in theory a part of the 
State’s educational system and deserves 
equal help from the State. 


The general theory of state aid for 
schools is now being similarly advocated 
for Federal aid, and is equally applicable 
to library service, the same claim being 
made for states where the financial abil- 
ity is limited in providing education for 
its children that is made for sections 
within a state. The precedent has already 
been established in the Federal grants 
made for agricultural education by the 
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Smith-Lever law and the Smith-Hughes 
law. 

The stimulus now being given thruout 
the South to county libraries by the 
grants made by the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund to either establish new county li- 
braries or to enlarge the service of exist- 
ing ones for service to both white and 
colored, is one of the recent developments 
that is full of promise. The response of 
the communities in meeting the condi- 
tions by providing a maintenance tax 
which shall be increased to meet the en- 
tire support at the end of the five-year 
period for the Rosenwald grant is an 
encouraging augury of, the future of 
library service in the South. 

In North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Mississippi, Virginia, Alabama, Georgia, 
Arkansas, South Dakota and Kansas, en- 
couraging progress is being made. 
Louisiana has completed a five-year dem- 
onstration period with definite results in 
county library establishment with state 
supervision and with increased annual 
appropriation by the state legislature for 
continuing the work, now that the funds 
which made the demonstration work 
possible are discontinued by the Carnegie 
Corporation. 

Our Northern neighbors in British 
Columbia, following a survey of library 
needs, are carrying forward an ambitious 
program of rural library service made 
possible by an increased provincial ap- 
propriation from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion. 

We can “point with pride” to the 
county library service already in active 
operation in California, Hawaii, New 
Jersey, and in an increasing number of 
states having a few demonstration li- 
braries and anticipated legislation, such 
as in the South, New York, Indiana, 
Michigan and Ohio,- with confidence in 
the ultimate general acceptance of this 
method of book service. Meanwhile, it 
is reluctantly recorded that there are 
now over 1,100 counties in the U. S. 
without local library service. 
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While we look forward to a future 
full of promise, we recall with grateful 
appreciation the pioneer work of those 
“trail-blazers” of county library service 
—the Washington County free library of 
Hagerstown, Md., under the able leader- 
ship for more than 25 years of Mary L. 
Titcomb; and the Van Wert County 
library, Ohio, founded and nutured by 
the Brumback and Antrim family; both 
libraries being founded in 1898. 

Harriet C. Long, now state librarian of 
Oregon, for several years chief of the 
Traveling library department of the Wis- 
consin library commission, and author of 
that authoritative book, County library 
service, says: 

It is our task to provide a library service 
for the 51 million living either in the open 
country or the small villages, which will 
equip them for the business of living and 
the enjoyment of life, as our city libraries 
have equipped city dwellers. Ours is a 
democracy which has brought forth for 
cities a public library service such as is 
known in no other land. It is our privilege 
now to apply this to our country districts. 

Leaders in the field of rural economics 
and rural sociology are urging the essen- 
tial service that books must render in 
any program or rural development. 

John D. Willard in his wide observa- 
tion and study in the field of rural edu- 
cation has given us many pictures of the 
possibilities of adult education in rural 
communities, He writes: 


It is interesting to think of the farmer 
as a craftsman, for such he is in the very 
nature of his task. But it is as a task, and 
not in the joy of doing, that some of the 
problems of rural education arise. For adult 
education must comprise the larger field of 
recreation, personal culture and joy in liv- 
ing, as well as more effective agricultural 
progress on materialistic levels. Hence, 
artistic craftsmanship, dramatics, folk danc- 
ing, music and other forms of recreational 
culture take their place beside the more 
obvious cultural activities of study groups, 
lectures, discussion groups andi forums with 
which the library is at once identified. 


Dr. Kenyon L. Butterfield in his paper 
at the meeting of the World Association 
Conference on adult education at Cam- 
bridge last year, says: 





If adult education takes itself with full 
seriousness and measures up to all the im- 
plications of its mission, it faces a task of 
the first order in attempting to reach with 
its ideals and machinery the rural people of 
the world. Have we yet conceived of the 
contribution to the common destiny of 
humankind that can be made by an in- 
formed and alert farm population? .. . 
The library is indispensable in rural adult 
education, but library facilities and the use 
of books are pathetically inadequate among 
rural people even in countries supposed to 
be educationally advanced. 


The secretary of the American asso- 
ciation for adult education, Morse A. 
Cartwright, has said, “Libraries are 
vastly important in the adult educational 
movement, not only because of their own 
many-sided function, but because they 
supplement the work of all other educa- 
tional agencies.” 

Viewing the rural situation in connec- 
tion with adult education and the county 
library, these conclusions emerge: 


1) The urge for continuous education and 
personal growth should be as strong in 
rural dwellers as in urban dwellers. 
Human nature is much the same in the 
two environments. 

2) Stimulation and direction are as much 
needed in the country as in the city, 
probably more, because of inherent con- 
servatism and comparative segregation 
in residence and industry. 

3) Book service is an essential factor in 
rural adult education, as urgently need- 
ed there as in towns and cities. 

4) The county library provides the best 
method for book service and is a co- 
ordinating agency or center for the 
unified program of rural adult education 
in any community. 


The rural adult education movement 
cannot accomplish its purpose without 
the aid and codperation of public library 
service from a county center, and this 
must be constantly reiterated until public 
opinion is informed. The two progress 
hand in hand. It is a distinct step for- 
ward when American libraries and stu- 
dents in rural economics unitedly and 
persistently insist that inequality of li- 
brary opportunity between city and coun- 
try is too undemocratic to continue; and 
that the county library is the best means 
of providing book service in rural areas. 
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Letters—Information and Discussion 


What Would You Do? 

Mary A. Smith, librarian of the Free 
library, Madison, Wisconsin, writes that 
“unheralded and unsought” a most in- 
sanitary array of old telephone directo- 
ries have been sent to the library. She 
is dismayed by the unexpected donation, 
and is wondering why her library is so 
favored. 





A Work from Belgium 

The Library of the Université Libre 
de Bruxelles, Avenue des Nations, 
Bruxelles, Belgium, offers two copies of 
the following work to libraries: Aristo- 
telis opera edidit Acad. Regia Borussica, 
Berlin, Reimer, 1831-1836-1870. 5 v. The 
price for each copy is 600 francs, Com- 
munications may be addressed to H. 
Kessels, librarian. 





Group Singing Among Librarians 
To the program committees for state 

and national library meetings: 

In planning your programs for the 
next meetings, won’t you make a place 
for some community singing among the 
staid and sedate librarians assembled? 
Because it means a broader horizon, 
wider interests, deeper living and more 
liberal education, can’t we have at least 
one fine song in chorus during each ses- 
sion of convention? Please don’t say, as 
a chairman once said to me when I ap- 
pealed for permission to use the songs 
printed on our programs, “No, we have- 
n’t time!” No time for music? As well 
say no time to eat, or sleep, or pray, or 
LIVE! Music is imperative! Let’s not 
leave it out of the programs of assem- 
blages of intelligent people! 

FLORENCE BLACKBURN THORNE 
Assistant librarian 
City School library 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Information Wanted 
To the Editor of LipraRIEs: 

We have received from an undeter- 
mined source a copy of Humphrey’s 
Physics of the air, 2d edition, 1929, bear- 
ing on the inside cover the following 
rubber-stamped mark: Postgraduate 
School Library . . . File no. 10/728-24; 
also the name W. M. Lockhart, thru 
which a line has been drawn. There is 
no indication, however, of the location 
of this library. 

If some librarian will be good enough 
to give me a clue as to the probable li- 
brary owner of this volume, I shall be 
glad to return it. 

W. N. SEAVER 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Cambridge, Mass. 





Convenient Bindery Reference for 
Periodicals Workers 
To the Editor, Lisprarirs: 

In the Library of the U. S. Office of 
Education, we are binding something 
over 200 foreign and domestic periodi- 
cals. Our bindery record has naturally 
grown to bulky proportions. Feeling the 
need of a more convenient and concise 
record of the periodicals we bind, I have 
used my checking cards for that purpose. 

After the current volume is completed 
and tied up, I underscore the entry of 
the last issue of the volume with black 
lead pencil. On sending the volume to 
the bindery, I indicate with a diagonal 
line thru the space above that the volume 
has gone to the bindery. 

On return of the bound volume, the 
black pencil mark underscoring the end 
of the volume on the card is changed to 
a red pencil mark, 'to indicate that the 
volume is bound up‘to and including the 
red underscore. 

T. M. Prncu 
Library of the Office of Education 
Washington, D. C. 
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Concerning Terminology Again 

Mr. C. P. Baber’s remonstrance con- 
cerning the status of teachers’ college li- 
braries (Liprartes 35:457) strikes a re- 
sponsive chord in my breast, brain, or 
wherever that chord may be located. The 
Pedagogical library of Philadelphia 
serves not only the teachers, but every 
other branch of the public school service 
and normal school students as well. The 
librarian is permanent chairman of the 
Philadelphia public school librarians 
group and a member of the School Li- 
brary section of the A. L. A., yet neither 
her name nor the name of the library 
appears in the directories of the School 
library or the College and Reference li- 
brary yearbooks. Evidently the library 
and librarian are neither fish, flesh, nor 
good red herring. 

Yes, we are a “special” library, but 
our interests are almost exclusively 
school interests and we feel like the prov- 
erbial bull in a china shop in the “special” 
libraries group. Will some one of the 
terminology sharks please tell us where 
we belong, or where we get off ? 

Apa F, LivericHT 
Librarian 
Pedagogical library 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Rural Library Service in Vermont 

The Sub-Committee on library facil- 
ities of the Vermont Country Life com- 
mission has recently secured sufficient 
funds to carry out a project for increased 
library service in Chittenden, Franklin 
and Lamoille counties. A trained and ex- 
perienced library extension worker will 
be employed by this Committee to work 
in the counties named, serving the local 
public libraries and codperating with the 
State library and the Free public library 
department. No radical departure from 
the work carried on at present by the 
above departments is contemplated, but 
the additional funds will make it possible 
for the librarian to visit each town fre- 
quently. This will be made easier by the 


purchase of a book truck, and a supply 
of books which will be loaned to libraries 
wishing them. The advice of an unusual- 
ly well-qualified librarian will therefore 
be available to the local librarians and 
trustees, and schools and other groups 
will be permitted to have on request her 
services. 

This plan has met the approval of 
several national organizations interested 
in library work, and its outcome is looked 
forward to with great interest as demon- 
strating the practical value of a trained 
visiting librarian in improving library 
service in rural communities. 





Detroit Charging System 
Editor, Lrprarigs: 

To defend their practices and admin- 
istrative policy, libraries are sometimes 
forced to make public replies to ques- 
tionable rumors. Very reluctantly we 
join the ranks of others before us. 

The following paragraph from an east- 
ern colleague has brought such a rumor 
to our attention: 

I have been given to understand that the 
assistants at the Detroit public library do 
not like the Detroit system of charging. 
Can you answer quite frankly as to why 
this is so? 

In the interests of “fair play” and to 
quash further spread of the indictment, 
we announce the results of a secret vote, 
taken on all branch staffs, to determine 
the extent of the rumored opposition. 

Opposed to the Detroit system.. 7 
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Ractpeu A. ULVELING 
Chief of Branch department 
Public library 
Detroit, Mich. 





The Toledo, Ohio, city council passed 
an ordinance imposing a fine of from $1 
to $25 for failure to return a book to 
the Toledo public library later than 30 
days after being notified that the book 
is due. Persons giving fictitious names 
or addresses to obtain books may be fined 
$25 and sentenced to 10 days in jail. 
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Neophytic Observations on the Midwinter Meeting 


O really realize that the A. L. A. is 

made up of people and is not just an 
organization, go to a Midwinter meeting. 
On entering the crowded corridor lead- 
ing to the meetings an atmosphere of in- 
formality and friendliness was immedi- 
ately sensed in the groups of friends 
greeting each other, and also in the quick 
informality of registering by merely 
checking your name in the 4. L. A. 
Handbook, Then as the crowds drifted 
on into the meeting of the A. L. A. Coun- 
cil that august body took their seats, 
flanked by crowds of auditors come to 
hear the discussion on the reports of the 
different committees in connection with 
the report of the Committee on A. L. A. 
activities. In spite of Mr. Hill’s exhor- 
tations to members to “start a ruction” 
there was not much discussion except 
on the long and very clear report by 
Dr. Louis Wilson on the Board of Edu- 
cation for librarianship, which was read 
by Dr. James I. Wyer. When the meet- 
ing was thrown open to the spectators, 
there was a great deal of discussion on 
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the merits of simpler vs. more scholarly 
reading courses for adult education work, 
and also on the Booklist and possible 
changes in its policy. Owing to the fact 
that all the members as well as the spec- 
tators were hungry, the rest of the dis- 
cussion on the A. L. A. Bulletin was 
postponed to precede the meeting of the 
following morning. 

The afternoon session needed the toss 
of a coin to decide which of several in- 
teresting programs would receive our at- 
tention. It is better, perhaps, not to know 
how good are the meetings one’s missing, 
but we felt that the gods smiled on us 
in our choice of the League of Library 
Commissions. The speaker’s points were 
so definite and helpful that we wished 
we were county librarians or a state com- 
mission and could go home and try out 
their suggestions. In spite of that, we 
dashed over to the -American Library 
Institute to hear Dr. Severance’s report 
on “Research in the library field,” but 
we found that they had already talked 
so much that there was not time for his 
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paper and he asked its withdrawal in 
favor of necessary business. We did 
hear, however, a short but clean-cut dis- 
cussion of the proposed new copyright 
law. The speaker, whose name we never 
heard, seemed to feel strongly that it had 
been framed to aid the movie interests 
and to the detriment of scholarship in 
America. 

We even had the temerity to look in 
on a meeting of the Bibliographical So- 
ciety of America, at the Newberry li- 
brary. We found that the curator of 
prints at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art was none other than Paul North 
Rice of Dayton and (shades of our li- 
brary school training!) he accented the 
wrong syllable of Hypnerotomachia Poli- 
philo. We were anxious to see David 
Eugene Smith, who found mathematics 
so interesting that he could make it in- 
teresting even to others who didn’t know 
a thing about the subject. But on learn- 
ing that he wasn’t present, we faded 
gently from the scene and joined a dis- 
cussion as to who were the really great 
names in A. L. A. We are happy to 
report that there was no secretary pres- 
ent to take notes. In the absence of 
anyone to do it for us, we introduced 
ourselves to one whom we admired 
among the great ones, and when she later 
introduced us giving our correct names 
and positions without hesitation, we de- 
cided that we are probably not destined 
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to greatness for we can’t remember the 
names of people we're introduced to. 
But we are very glad that we were for- 
mally introduced to Mr. Ulveling, because 
now we can talk about the Detroit charg- 
ing system secure in the belief that we 
remember the correct pronunciation of 
his name. 

Of course we went to other meetings 
—well, one more—the joint session of 
the University and Reference Librarians 
with the College Librarians, and heard 
some very pertinent remarks on the state 
of college libraries as discovered by Dr. 
Bishop, and a paper, the figures of which 
we wish we could remember, giving some 
statistics as to what the college budget 
would have to be to live up to the things 
expected of it. We hope to see this in 
print soon as we were fired with the de- 
sire to take our own figures and make 
them jump thru hoops and turn back- 
ward somersaults and balance on a tight 
rope wire to see if we can explain why 
we can’t make our budget buy all the 
things our. borrowers want and to try 
to figure out a way to make it cover all 
the things we think we need. 

We also realized one of our lifelong 
ambitions; we visited A. L. A. Head- 
quarters and were shown all the offices 
and the views and the people whose sig- 
natures appear on the letters they send 
out to us. 

V. E. M. 





It is deeply to be regretted that wide 
publicity has been given to an erroneous 
statement regarding the condition of 
Mary Eileen Ahern, editor of Lrpraries. 
Due to overwork and eyestrain, Miss 
Ahern experienced a sudden cloudiness 
of vision which at no time, however, has 
amounted to “complete blindness.”’ Com- 


ing as it did upon the eve of the Mid- 
winter meeting, reports of her condition 
spread rapidly and inaccurately. Miss 
Ahern’s health is satisfactory and there 
is every assurance that by complete rest 
the condition of her eyes will be im- 
proved and that her vision will again 
become normal. 
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What Does One Get from Meetings? 


HE Midwinter meetings, as always, 
have placed their mark in the punc- 
tuation of the library year. The con- 
sensus of opinion seemed to be that the 
meetings as a whole were a success. 
Now for the usual question—“But 
what did you get from the meetings?” 
What does one always get from meet- 
ings? Some definite ideas from papers 
and discussions, more from talking to 
people, and most from the general spirit 
of the affair as a whole. For the “Mid- 
winter” does have a distinctive flavor 
that no general meeting of the A. L. A. 
could ever have. Personalities count for 
more. There’ is not the rush and bustle 
that do so much to mar the larger meet- 
ings, and even the cold, penetrating wind 
from the lake, with its own atmosphere, 
perhaps adds its bit by making one most 


content to be inside. If not inside meet- 
ings, well at any rate in the hotel lounge 
with time to meet people and talk in 
peace and comfort, while one’s eye per- 
haps more or less consciously notes here 
and there peaceful puffs from a library 
pipe, whose owner leisurely chats with 
his little group. One more or less con- 
sciously feels that mingled with his 
conversation is a sense of humor and of 
values. Perhaps it is just that—a sense 
of values gained in one way and another 
that causes one to come away with a bit 
of professional poise from a meeting 
where one has in a way been part of a 
group that has thot it worth while, at the 
end of an old year and the beginning of 
a new, to lay aside their own work and 
take time to look somewhat more objec- 
tively at their profession. K. E. D. 





The A. L. A. Faces an Emergency 


pone Executive board of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, at its re- 
cent meeting in Chicago, addressed the 
following message to librarians and 
friends of library work: 


The American Library Association Coun- 
cil and Executive board are convinced oi 
the necessity of continuing important work 
now under way but unless additional funds 
are secured, some essential services must be 
discontinued. Will you be one of 200 to 
provide one sustaining membership from an 
individual, institution, firm or group within 
three months to secure additional million 
dollar endowment? On behalf of the Ex- 
ecutive board. 

(Signed) ApamM StRoHM 
President 


The Council’s appraisal of A. L. A. 
activities, December 29 and 30, resulted 
in an endorsement of present activities, 
with suggestions for improvement and 
extension. 


For several years the A. L. A. has 
been working to secure a permanent en- 
dowment which will place the Associa- 
tion on a firm foundation. In 1926 the 
Carnegie Corporation voted a million dol- 
lars to the American Library Associa- 
tion endowment. It also voted to de- 
crease, and eventually to discontinue, its 
annual grants to the Association. The 
grants at that time were about $155,000. 
This sum was reduced to $35,000 in 1930. 
In 1931 it will be $15,000 and cease al- 
together after October 1, with the ex- 
ception of certain special grants. 

If the A. L. A. can raise a million dol- 
lars by its own efforts, it is believed that 
an additional million dollar endowment 
is in sight. More than half the amount 
to be raised by the Association has been 
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secured. The sum of $549,666 has been 
raised by new memberships in all classes. 
The memberships of librarians at regular 
rates play the largest part in this total 
which also includes 117 sustaining mem- 
berships at $100 a year, and 44 contribut- 
ing memberships at $25 a year. 

A generous provision on the part of the 
prospective donor allows the A. L. A. to 
count new memberships at a capitalized 
value of 20 to 1 and the figures are capi- 
talized on this basis. A sustaining mem- 
bership at $100 a year counts as $2,000 
toward the fund because it is equivalent 
to interest at five per cent on that amount. 
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Other memberships count the same way. 
The balance to be raised ($450,334) calls 
for approximately 225 sustaining mem- 
berships at $100 or the equivalent in 
other memberships. If 200 of these are 
assured thru sustaining memberships, the 
balance can be taken care of thru other 
means, 

Facing the prospect of a cut of $20,000 
in its 1931 budgets, and the curtailment 
of essential work, the A. L. A. Execu- 
tive board is asking librarians and others 
interested in library work to help it meet 
the emergency and secure the needed 
memberships before April 1. 





The Library Quarterly 


HE Library Quarterly, a brand new 

magazine “of investigation and dis- 
cussion in the field of library science,” 
made its bow to the world in January. 
No weakling, this youngster, but a 
husky, well-developed, purposeful addi- 
tion to library literature. 

This new journal was established by 
the Graduate library school of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago with the assistance of 
the Carnegie Corporation and the co- 
operation of the American Library As- 
sociation, the Bibliographical Society of 
America, and the American Library In- 
stitute. With such parents and foster 
parents, it is no wonder that this newest 
addition to library periodicals has been 
able to start the new year with promise 
and resolution. 

The Library Quarterly will contain 
contributions from authorities from 
other fields, as well as material from the 
pens of librarians. Each issue will carry 
a page of personal data concerning con- 
tributors which will surely prove en- 
lightening and interesting. 

The cover design for each month will 
be a reproduction of famous printers’ 
marks. This first issue carries the dol- 


phin and anchor, the well-known device 
of the Aldine Press. The Library Quar- 
terly is six and three-quarters by nine 
and one-half inches and contains 120 
pages. It is beautifully printed by the 
University of Chicago Press on a fine 
quality of paper, with wide margins giv- 
ing a clean “high class” tone to the pages. 

This month’s issue carries articles by 
C. C. Williamson, director of the Col- 
umbia University libraries ; Herbert Put- 
nam, librarian of Congress; F. P. Kep- 
pell, president of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York; Douglas Waples of 
the Graduate library school, University 
of Chicago; Ernest J. Reece, School of 
library service at Columbia University ; 
and others of equal prominence. Geneva 
Drinkwater, professor of History at 
Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri, is 
the only woman contributor to this issue. 

But we must not forget the book re- 
views—29 pages of them—by qualified 
reviewers on books of helpful interest to 
every librarian. 

This new magazine will undoubtedly 
meet the approval of every librarian who 
will find it to be a welcome addition to 
the field of our professional literature. 
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Death’s Toll 

Grace C. Murphy, librarian of the 
Traveling library of the Iowa state li- 
brary commission, died at her home in 
Indianola, Iowa, January 14, after an 
illness of several months. Miss Murphy 
graduated from the St. Louis library 
school in 1926, just previous to her com- 
ing to the Iowa library commission. She 
was a very competent young woman and 
her going takes from the library ranks 
one of promise and fulfillment. 


Frank H. Chase, assistant librarian of 
the Boston public library, died on Decem- 
ber 12. Mr. Chase was well known as 
an English scholar and was the author 
of two works on bibliography. After 
his graduation from Yale in 1894, he 
obtained wide experience as professor of 
English in Cheshire (Conn.) Academy, 
Yale University, Bates College, Center 
College and Beloit College. In 1911 he 
entered the special libraries department 
of the Boston public library, becoming 
assistant librarian in 1923. 


The sudden death of Mrs. Johnson 
Brigham, wife of the state librarian of 
Iowa, occurred at her home in Des 
Moines, December 17. From the time 
of Mr. Brigham’s appointment as Iowa 
state librarian in 1898 to the time of her 
death, Mrs. Brigham took keenest. in- 
terest in libraries and librarians, and was 
constant in her attendance with her hus- 
band at state and national library con- 
ferences. Her radiant personality was 
ever a joy to her many library friends, 
and her kindly spirit and interest in those 
whom she met made her greatly beloved 
by all. 

Announcement of the unexpected pass- 
ing of Helen J. Fox, city librarian, Mans- 
field, Ohio, on January 2 comes as a dis- 
tinct shock to her countless friends and 
acquaintances. Her death has brought 
an active life to a close. Following her 
graduation from the Library Training 


School at Chautauqua, New York, she 
entered the Mansfield public library with 
which she was connected for 25 years. 
Miss Fox was a prominent figure at state 
library conventions, had served as vice- 
president of 'the Ohio state library asso- 
ciation, and for the past two years was 
vice-president of the Ohio state library 
board. 


George T. Settle, librarian of the Pub- 
lic library, Louisville, Kentucky, died at 
his home, December 12, at the age of 65. 
His death brings to a close a life marked 
by work, study, and unselfish devotion 
to the cause of librarianship. 

Mr. Settle had not had technical li- 
brary training when he was placed in 
charge of the order department of the 
Louisville library in 1905. In 1912, he 
was appointed assistant librarian and 
seven months later be became librarian. 
Under his able administration the cir- 
culation of the library increased from 
70,000 to more than 1,500,000 yearly. He 
organized the civic rooms at the library, 
the clipping of newspapers, the county 
library service, the Negro department, 
and the training class for librarians. 

Keenly interested in books and libra- 
ries, it was Mr. Settle’s hobby for years 
to spend his vacations in visiting libra- 
ries over the whole country and in ferret- 
ing out unusual books in second-hand 
stores. Some years ago he contributed 
to the Louisville library 3,000 volumes 
which he had inherited from his father. 

During the World War, Mr. Settle 
was placed in charge of the library for 
soldiers at Camp Zachary Taylor where 
he built up one of ‘the largest libraries 
in cantonments in the United States. 
Mr. Settle has held official positions in 
a wide variety of civic, educational, and 
literary organizations.. He was a mem- 
ber of the Kentucky library commission 
from 1912 to 1915, and has served as 
president of the Kentucky library asso- 
ciation. 
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Retires After 42 Years of Service 

Gardner M. Jones, librarian of the 
Public library, Salem, Massachusetts, has 
resigned after 42 years of faithful serv- 
ice. Mr. Jones has played an important 
part in the educational development in 
Salem and his decision to retire is re- 
ceived with regret. 

After Mr. Jones’ graduation from the 
Melvil Dewey library school at Colum- 
bia College, New York, in 1889, he was 
appointed librarian of Salem. Under. his 
able guidance the Salem public library 
has become one of the most notable in 
Massachusetts. 

He is a life member of the American 
Library Association, and has attended 
nearly 30 of the annual conferences. He 
was treasurer from 1897 to 1905 and a 
member of the Council from 1907 to 
1912. He served as secretary of the 
Massachusetts library club from 1890-91, 
and as president from 1893-94, 





Charles Rush Appointed Associate 
Librarian at Yale University 

Charles E. Rush, librarian of Teachers 
College library, Columbia University, 
New York City, has accepted an ap- 
pointment as associate librarian of the 
new Sterling Memorial library at Yale 
University, New Haven, Connecticut, ef- 
fective April 1. 

Professor Rush has had an unusual 
training and experience in library work, 
first serving as an assistant in the Earl- 
ham College library, where he took his 
first degree, and in the library of the 
University of Wisconsin. He received his 
B. S. degree at the New York State li- 
brary school in 1908, and became suc- 
cessively the librarian of the public li- 
braries of Jackson, Michigan; St. Joseph, 
Missouri; Des Moines, and Indianapolis. 
In 1928 he was called to Teachers Col- 
lege, as librarian and professor of Edu- 
cation. 

He has served on many boards and 
committees of the A. L. A. He was its 
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vice-president in 1928, and has served as 
president of the library associations of 
Michigan, Missouri, and Indiana. He 
has also held official positions in a wide 
variety of civic, educational, and literary 
organizations. 





The E. P. Dutton Fellowship 

For Library Work with Children 

Applications for the E. P. Dutton Fel- 
lowship for library work with children 
should be sent to Della McGregor, Pub- 
lic library, St. Paul, Minnesota, before 
March 1. 

The Dutton fellowship consists of an 
annual grant of $1,000 for the next two 
years. It will be conferred by the A. L. 
A. Committee on library work with chil- 
dren for approximately nine months of 
study in a school accredited by the A. 
L. A. which offers a degree or a diploma 
for library work with children, or for ad- 
vanced study under conditions selected 
by the’ applicant and approved by the 
Committee. The fellowships will be given 
at the discretion of the Committee, either 
to college graduates desirous of profes- 
sional training, or to graduates of a 
one year library school course. 

Requests for application forms should 
be made to A. L. A. Headquarters, 520 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, or to 
Miss McGregor. Before returning the 
forms to Miss McGregor, each applicant 
should inform herself as to whether her 
educational qualifications and experience 
are acceptable for entrance into the 
school she selects for study. The follow- 
ing are accredited library schools spe- 
cializing in library work with children: 
Carnegie library school, Pittsburgh ; Col- 
umbia University library school, New 
York City ; St. Louis library school ; Sim- 
mons College library school, Boston; 
Western Reserve University library 
school, Cleveland; Syracuse University 
library school; University of Washing- 
ton library school, Seattle. 
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Ulster County Gazette of 
January 4, 1800 

In view of the general interest among 
librarians who have watched many years 
for an original copy of the Ulster County 
Gazette of January 4, 1800, the Period- 
ical division of the Library of Congress 
has issued a news information circular 
to the effect that an original copy was 
discovered November 1930, and is now 
in the Library of Congress. It is the 
only extant original known. 

The Ulster County Gazette, a weekly 
supporting the Federal Party, was estab- 
lished in 1798, at Kingston, New York, 
by Samuel S. Freer & Son and was con- 
tinued until 1803 when the title was 
changed to Ulster Gazette. Reproduc- 
tions of the January 4, 1800 issue, of 
which more than 60 are known to exist, 
are well known among librarians and 
bookdealers. The Centennial Exposition 
in Philadelphia, 1876, saw the beginning 
of the wholesale output of reprints which 
were sold as historical souvenirs. -A sim- 
ilar opportunity was offered at the 1877 
Centennial celebration at Kingston, New 
York, and since then various individuals 
have continued to flood the market with 
cheap and poor reproductions. 

The Library of Congress circular lists 
the following tests for owners of copies 
to determine whether or not they have an 
original : 

_ 1) It should be printed on the paper used 
in 1800, hand-made from rags, soft, pliable 
and rough in texture. 

2) This paper should have as watermark 
thruout, slender parallel lines 1# to lis 
inches apart. 

3) Title in italic capitals should measure 
6t8 inches in length. 

4) Print should show the blurred edges 
of hand-inked, hand-press work. 

5) Second column on page 1 should 
measure 2% inches in width between rules 
and 1334 inches in length. 

6) The old-style “s” should appear fre- 
quently as in the words “Published” and 
“Ulster” in the heading and in the words 
“President,” “House,” “Representatives,” 
and many more in the text. 

7) The last line of page 1, column 1, 


should read “liberal execution of the treaty 
of amity.” 


8) One full-length mourning slug should 
appear on page 1, column 2; 2 full-length 
and 5 short slugs, on page 2; and 2 full- 
length slugs, on page 3. 

9) Mourning rules should be used be- 
tween columns and across top and bottom 
and along outer edge of pages 2 and 3. 

10) The “Last Notice” on page 3, column 
2, concerns “the estate of Johannis Jansen” 
and should be signed by “Johannis I. Jan- 
sen, Executor”. 





William Teal returned to the librarian- 
ship at Cicero, Illinois, on January 1, 
after having served for a total of 29 
years in The John Crerar library. He 
came to the latter institution as a boy 
and rose to the post of Superintendent 
of Service and Stacks, meanwhile having 
shared in the War Library Service. He 
was librarian at Cicero from 1924 to 
1928, returning to the Crerar in the latter 
year. It is no exaggeration to state that 
Mr. Teal for many years assisted ma- 
terially in building up the reputation of 
the Crerar as a reference center, and that 
he knew this library from its service side 
better than anyone else. The patrons and 
staff members recognized and appreci- 
ated this, and the directors, in releasing 
Mr. Teal for a more independent and 
lucrative post, tendered him their full 
appreciation of his exceptional zeal and 
spirit. 





The National association of Audubon 
Societies announces that thru the gener- 
osity of its friends it is again enabled to 
furnish large numbers of colored bird 
pictures and leaflets to teachers and pu- 
pils in the United States and Canada. 
Accompanying each of these pictures is 
a leaflet with four pages of text, written 
by well-known authorities on bird life. 
There is furnished, too, an outline draw- 
ing of the bird which the pupil may fill 
in by copying from the colored plate. 

Further information may be obtained 
by addressing T. Gilbert Pearson, Presi- 
dent, National association of Audubon 
Societies, 1974 Broadway, New York 
City. 
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The Public and the Librarian 

Miss Blackburn’s unfair but stimulat- 
ing article inspires me to rush to the de- 
fense of the old-style librarian. I have 
known so many of them; but few or 
none of the type she describes. Let us 
take Miss Smith instead, as a representa- 
tive of the untrained librarian. In her 
day, in the East at least, women of her 
class rarely went to college. Working 
at all was rather unusual. She came 
from an educated family, she likes books 
and people, and for 25 years she has been 
trained by contact with both. Where 
she has felt herself weak in a subject 
the books have been at hand to study to 
make up the deficiency, and where other 
subjects have interested her she has had 
abundant opportunity for research. If 
reproof is good for the soul, hers should 
be in very good shape indeed for ro pub- 
lic feels itself so free to criticize as a 
library’s public. But she is professional 
enough in her attitude to accept this criti- 
cism gracefully, and to hunt for the germ 
of truth in the often most ungracious 
criticism, and to profit by it in her order- 
ing of books and her discipline of the 
room. Most of the readers find more 
to praise than to blame. She likes her 
staff to have pleasant and cordial man- 
ners with the public, she wants their 
service to be the first consideration al- 
ways, but the mechanical running of the 
library interests her far less than the 
intelligent ordering and replacing of 
books. To her this is the most important 
thing in library work. 

I shall be as unfair about the young 
library school graduate as Miss Black- 
burn is about the lady with the bead bag, 
or the others in her article. Miss Robin- 
son is perhaps an extreme type. She 
comes of a very plain but wealthy Ameri- 
can family in a small Western town, and 
she probably learned to speak English 
correctly first at college. All of her set 





1An answer to the article in the December 
LaBRARIES. 
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went to college as a matter of course as 
a preparation for business. At 25 she 
graduated from library school and got a 
position in a large Eastern city. Her 
father gives her a large allowance and 
she dresses beautifully. She is not in 
the least like the unhappy, hurried, 
nervous creatures in the article we are 
discussing. Her idea of library work 
is to sit gracefully disengaged till some 
reader asks her for help or advice. Pos- 
sibly her fellow workers are open to 
criticism for looking nervous and hur- 
ried, for they have to do most of her 
work as well as their own. Miss Rob- 
inson goes every night to dances or the 
theatre, and a few of the plays she sees 
are thot-provoking, which is fortunate 
for they are the only educative influences 
which come her way. Books frankly 
bore her. She has no critical sense about 
them at all, no way of distinguishing be- 
tween a popular book and an important 
one. She knows a little about those she 
studied at college and library school, and 
she has kept up with the best sellers 
since, but she thinks of reading only as 
a dreary part of her job. When she is 
a little higher up in the library she will 
concentrate on improving the mechanical 
side of the work, and spend most of 
the money which should go for books on 
new mechanical equipment, and the extra 
clerical assistants these aids to labor usu- 
ally require. 

Miss Blackburn is very unfair about 
the men in library work. We need men, 
of course, and men of the scholarly type 
to whom working with books is sufficient 
compensation for the relatively low sal- 
aries. Most men, poor things, have to 
work so hard to make enormous sums 
of money for their families and their 
own self respect, at hideously dull jobs 
like business or stockbroking. All the 
more honor to the men who are still able, 
in America today, to have ideals about 
something besides money making. Would 
Miss Blackburn want the big business 
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type at the head of our libraries and 
reference rooms? 

Let me say one more word as member 
of the reading public. My own ideal for 
librarians is that they should be like good 
children, and speak only when spoken to. 
One great beauty of the open shelf sys- 
tem is the being able to browse around, 
to handle and choose the books for your- 
self, to stumble on something delightful 
while you are looking for something else. 
While I am so occupied, the last thing 
I want is a smiling and helpful librarian 
at my elbow recommending such and such 
a book to me, and making it impossible 
without rudeness to avoid taking it home. 
I much prefer the morose type who will 
at least leave me alone. 

What we should both realize, I sup- 
pose, is that people are different, that 
they should be treated differently, 2nd 
that they will be attracted by different 
types of public servants. 


New York City 





The Baker library of the Harvard 
University Graduate School of Business 
Administration has just issued mimeo- 
graph copies of two lists, one covering 
the countries and other political divisions 
of the earth’s surface; the other enu- 
merating the various classes of industries 
and occupations. 

These lists were compiled by Mr. W. 
P. Cutter, assistant librarian, and are 
primarily intended for use in libraries 
having a subject classification of their 
books, to subdivide by locality or indus- 
try where necessary. The Local list may 
be used for the geographical arrangement 
of maps and photographs, and even for 
stamp collections. The Industries list 
will perhaps find use in arranging dealer’s 
catalogues, statistical matter, or photo- 
graphs of industrial plants. 

Either of these lists may be obtained 
by addressing the Harvard Business 
School, Soldiers Field, Boston, Mass. 
(Price $1 each.) 


Staff Meeting Programs 
Mrs. Catharine Anderes, Public library, 
Gary, Indiana 

In planning our staff meeting programs 
for this year, we considered a number 
of timely suggestions such as Russia, 
modern illustration, contemporary poets, 
the tragic era after the Civil War, indus- 
trial arts, all with charming possibilities, 
but each of them how much more signi- 
ficant when conceived as a phase of this 
age in which we are living—the machine 
age or, as Henry Ford insists, the power 
age. 

Without giving an outline or bibliog- 
raphy, I shall try to give you an idea how 
our program was followed. Inspired by 
the impulse to become aware of the new 
trends and values which are transform- 
ing our world at present, we have earn- 
estly and profitably inquired into and 
weighed those features which seemed 
most attractive as well as important. 

We surveyed at length the tragic era 
on which Claude Bowers and Lewis 
Mumford have recently shed a clearer 
light, and saw the vulgar complacency 
and brutality of the period of industry’s 
rise to power when “the shadow of the 
muckrake” darkened the American scene. 
We traced the shadow back to the Indus- 
trial Revolution, recalling the misery and 
chaos the machine brought to the people 
in spite of which industry grew and 
America became “the most mechanized 
nation under the sun.” 

It is the fashion right now to deplore 
machine-made products, machine-made 
civilization, but is it very bright to do 
so, when we realize that there are prob- 
ably more machines than population right 
now, if you accept the definition—“A 
machine is any non-living contrivance to 
extend or modify the bodily powers or 
refine the perceptions of the senses.” 
With the help of some able and fascinat- 
ing experts such as Stuart Chase, Garet 
Garrett, Charles Beard, Henry Ford, and 
James T. Adams, also an enormous 
wealth of magazine material, we sought 
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out the facts about machines and power, 
their construction, uses, contacts and ef- 
fects, from the steam engine of Watt 
down—or up—to the mechanical man, 
Mr. Televox, which the Westinghouse 
laboratories recently made for the New 
York Edison’s Distributing Station. We 
studied particularly the new methods of 
transportation and communication, and 
the so-called labor-saving devices used at 
home, in business, and those for health 
and beauty. And what a picture we 
found of man, the miracle-maker, who 
has gone beyond human powers thru his 
inventive genius, and perhaps is at the 
threshold of even higher achievement 
“the day after tomorrow” when the se- 
cret of atomic energy may be revealed. 

If only this were the whole picture, 
the prophets of gloom might be silenced, 
but what of robots, what of congested 
cities, what of the flood of goods and 
unemployment, what of standardized 
habits and culture? Above all, what 
about war, the two-hour war, we know 
is not only possible but probable, naval 
conferences notwithstanding? It was 
evident that neither indictment nor ac- 
quittal was possible before a new exam- 
ination of the true state of our culture 
and spiritual life as reflected in our 
literature and arts. 

We “looked at” our literature to see 
if the devastating effects of standardiza- 
tion and magazine advertising which 
Mr. O’Brien found in short story writ- 
ing, are also destroying our true literary 
artists or our leaders of thot. The most 
encouraging sign seemed to be the ac- 
claim in his seventieth year of John 
Dewey and his philosophy of individual 
freedom of thot—and our poets we 
found not only free from standardized or 
hackneyed rhythms, but imbued with a 
religious spirit surprising in iconoclasts 
like Robinson Jeffers and rebels like 
Lola Ridge. 

“The Machine,” as a literary theme for 
several recent plays, seemed to us an 
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indication of revolt, similar to the earlier 
tracts of Morris and Butler, attempting 
to reveal man’s soul under the machine’s 
influence, while in conspicuous contrast 
to this was the revelation of man’s wor- 
ship of nature and faith in God shown 
in the folk plays of Paul Green—and 
lately also in Marc Connelly’s “Green 
pastures.” 

We turned 'to the arts and amusements 
where the most violent revolt from tradi- 
tions is introducing new trends and pat- 
terns so fast that Stuart Chase’s expres- 
sion “a restless culture” is surely apt, for 
along with the enthusiastic adoption of 
the machine as a means rather than an 
end to add the new dimension of quantity 
to art, taste has been raised both in the 
creation and in the appreciation of 
beauty. Nowadays the artist does not 
disdain to enter the field of industrial 
arts. It is said that for beauty combined 
with utility, the kitchen of today is as 
yet unsurpassed by any other room in the 
house, for in accepting and using the new 
materials, such as steel, the new textures 
and colors, the modern spirit has evolved 
our first native contribution, expressed 
best in our skyscrapers which are a 
triumph of the union of engineering skill 
and artistic imagination. 

Now as to the future. Being forced 
to conclude that 'the social control hither- 
to lacking in a capitalist society is vital 
to the further development of machine 
civilization, we must consider hopefully 
the Russian experiment and ‘the five-year 
plan, for so long as individual profit is 
the basis of production, more goods bring 
more unemployment and more million- 
aires mean more poverty. Furthermore, 
to our surprise, the weapon the Soviets 
have forged against the rest of the world, 
world competition in industry, is just be- 
ginning to be wielded for action. Mean- 
while it behooves us to know as much of 
the truth as is obtainable thru the liberal 
press of this country, preferably first- 
hand information from the Russians. 
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A. L. A. Midwinter Meetings at Chicago 


From the various reports and com- 
ments on the A. L. A. Midwinter meet- 
ings held at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, 
December 29-31, there were an unusual 
number of matters discussed that were 
out of the ordinary or concerning mat- 
ters of momentous improvements and 
issues of importance. 

A feature of the session was the meet- 
ing of “Librarians of the large public 
libraries,” which became so popular that 
it was decided to limit attendance to rep- 
resentatives of libraries in cities of not 
less than 100,000 inhabitants, admission 
to be limited to holders of tickets. It was 
thot that a freer discussion of library 
problems might thus be made possible. 

Many expressions were heard as to the 
value of the sessions and it would seem 
that librarians are coming to recognize 
the value of these meetings more and 
more. There is no doubt that many of 
the more specialized lines are being de- 
veloped and that many of the platitudes 
are giving way to fresh and original 
plans. It is unfortunate that there are 
still retiring persons who cannot consent 
to come forth with expressions of the 
ideas which are teeming thru their minds 
and being used successfully in their daily 
work. 

Council meeting 

Despite its fundamental importance, 
the report of the A. L. A. Activities 
committee aroused but relatively little 
discussion. An indication of the degree 
of education required for any one of the 
Reading with a Purpose series was re- 
quested by Dr. W. W. Bishop on the 
ground that the present lists were ex- 
tremely irregular and not suited to all 
types of persons. He also requested 
some simpler lists. 

Discussion being called for outside of 
the members of the Council, Elizabeth 
M. Smith of Albany made a request for 
added codperation between the local 
agencies for adult education and the local 


libraries. She asked the A. L. A. to set 
forth the aims of the other organizations 
and particularly of their local branches 
in order to avoid confusion and develop 
cooperation. 

A strong plea for the present constitu- 
tion for the Board of Education for li- 
brarianship was presented in a letter 
from Dr. Wilson and read by Dr. Wyer. 
Pointing out that the membership of the 
Committee was composed of persons not 
connected with any library school and yet 
with experience in library instruction, he 
argued that the Committee was repre- 
sentative of the membership of the A. 
L. A. and not of the library schools. Dr. 
Wilson stressed the efforts of the Com- 
mittee to make the classification of li- 
brary schools just and adequate. Dr. 
Bostwick contended that the function of 
members of the Board was to see that 
the product of the library schools was 
satisfactory to the profession at large. In 
this he was seconded by Dr. Locke of 
Toronto who objected to any members 
of the Committee being “fixed” in their 
representation. Dr. H. H. B. Meyer said 
that the proposal to have some members 
of the Board represent different types of 
library schools was only a proposal to 
evoke discussion. 

Miss Vospers, editor of the Booklist, 
described the efforts made to “speed up” 
publication by the temporary inclusion of 
entries into proof while awaiting the 
votes of the advisors. 

The report of Mrs. Rossell, editor of 
the A. L. A. Bulletin, proposed that gen- 
eral papers from the conference be pub- 
lished in the Bulletin. 

In part, the report read: 


One improvement which can be effected 
without additional expense, on the contrary 
with economy, is the incorporation of the 
quarterly, Adult Education and the Library, 
with the Bulletin. This merger has been pro- 
posed, and the first combined issue will ap- 
pear in January, 1931. It is also proposed to 
combine Library Extension News with the 
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Bulletin, if and when, the Committee on li- 
brary extension can afford to do this. 

These improvements, however, still leave 
much to be desired. More than 8,000 of the 
13,000 A. L. A. members get only the Bulletin 
without the Proceedings. Only about 1,000 of 
these 8,000 attend the annual conference. Yet 
with the present arrangement and the present 
budget, 7,000 members receive little from the 
annual conference in return for their dues. 
It is not surprising that 1,000 of these mem- 
bers forget other prerogatives of A. L. A. 
membership and drop from the ranks each 
year. 

A dollar a year added to the personal dues, 
making $2 members $3 and $4 members $5, 
and a change in the budget allotments, would 
radically alter these conditions. All the papers 
from the general sessions could be printed in 
full in the Bulletin where 13,000 members 
would receive them instead of in the Pro- 
ceedings where only 5,000 get them. 

Mr. H. W. Wilson suggested that the 
institutional member fee should be raised 
from $5 to $10, but it was pointed out 
that a large number of the institutional 
members are from the smaller libraries 
and such a move would reduce the pos- 
sibility of having every branch library 
an institutional member of the A. L. A. 

The rather startling news that at least 
1,000 members a year were dropped be- 
cause of non-payment of dues, indicated 
the need for some means to keep the 
rank and file interest. Dr. Bostwick pro- 
posed that the local associations which 
required A. L. A. memberships, as in 
the case of St. Louis, be made particu- 


larly worth while. 


Mr. Milam said that the budget of the 
A. L. A. would be $25,000 less this year 
than last year because of the reduction 
in grants from Carnegie funds and that 
a still further decrease would be evi- 
denced the year after. 

A most interesting proposal made by 
the A. L. A. Committee on book pro- 
duction was that the A. L. A. itself re- 
publish certain classics “which belong 
perpetually in every library” and which 
have not been available in desirable edi- 
tions. Chairman Edward F. Stevens of 
Pratt Institute said that on a basis of 
5,000 copies that this reprinting could 





be done at 63c a volume and show 
profit. 

The resolution was adopted favoring 
the participation of the Association in an 
advisory capacity in the work of the 
library development in national parks, 
and assistance pledged in the work of 
raising funds. 

The application of the Virginia library 
association to become a chapter of the 
A. L. A. was approved by the Council. 

American Library Institute 

President Koopman’s address on 
“Flexibility versus rigidity in library 
planning” showed the superior adapta- 
bility of a library building with remov- 
able partitions inside and clear space out- 
side for the extension of administrative 
units. 

In the discussion that followed, Dr. 
Bostwick regretted that so few libraries 
had been built and organized in this fash- 
ion. Mr. H. B. Van Hoesen pointed out 
specific advantages resulting from the 
flexibility of the John Hay library build- 
ing at Brown University. Messrs. 
Stevens and Hill spoke of ‘the discarding 
of books as relieving the congestion in 
book-storage and as being desirable in 
itself. Messrs. Koopman, Gerould, and 
Hanson pointed out the dangers and dif- 
ficulties of discarding anything but dup- 
licates from university and reference li- 
braries. Mr. Gerould, however, also 
warned against unnecessary duplication 
of books in neighboring libraries—“the 
great job of the next generation is so to 
correlate our libraries . . that they 
will, with the greatest economy in space 
and in use of funds, provide a maximum 
of service in specific fields.” 

A report on the proposed library col- 
ony at Lake Placid (See Lrpraries 
35 :419) was read by Frank P. Hill in the 
absence of the chairman, Mr. H. O. Brig- 
ham. The Lake Placid club has signed 
an agreement confirming the favorable 
terms which have been granted by the 
Lake Placid club to individual librarians 
from time to time during recent years, 
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and holds out hopes of very favorable 
terms indeed for camp sites, cottages, 
and room and board. On motion of Mr. 
Gerould, the report was received and the 
Committee was asked ‘to continue as an 
independent organization. It will be to 
the advantage of librarians to be in touch 
with the Committee before making the 
annual vacation plans. 

Mr. Severance’s report on “Research 
in ‘the library field” was very brief ow- 
ing to a more restricted definition of “re- 
search.” The Committee’s request that it 
be discharged was granted, altho some 
of the Fellows expressed regrets. 

In Mr. Solberg’s absence, Mr. Meyer 
read his paper on “Copyright and the 
prohibition of importation of books.” It 
included a clear exposition of the present 
copyright law and of Section 30 of 
H. R. 6990 which was introduced on 
December 9, 1929, and prohibits the im- 
portation of an English book of which 
the author has assigned the U. S. copy- 
right to an American publisher. A sub- 
section grants the right to import one 
copy, provided the American publisher 
does not within 10 days after written de- 
mand agree to supply the desired book, 
and the amended bill (H. R. 12549) re- 
stores libraries to their present status. 
Mr, Solberg said: “The individual must 
first try to ascertain whether the book 
has been reprinted in the United States 
and whether it has been duly deposited 
and registered for copyright and by 
whom. He can only obtain this informa- 
tion authoritatively upon inquiry in the 
Copyright Office. But such deposit and 
registration are often delayed for weeks 
and months. If, however, the would-be 
purchaser has ascertained the fact, he 
may then send his order for the book 
to the American publisher of it; but he 
must then wait 10 days to further as- 
certain whether the latter will decline 
to supply the book or simply neglect his 
order.” Another undesirable feature of 
the bill is the limiting (to five) of the 


number of books which incoming for- 
eigners may bring in as personal baggage. 

Mr. Van Hoesen’s paper on “Reading 
versus learning” pointed out a danger of 
obscuring or confusing the two objec- 
tives, amusement and education, by the 
tendency ‘to deprecate reading for mere 
wholesome entertainment and, on the 
other hand, to elevate “serious reading” 
to a function which only study can per- 
form in the pursuit of learning. We 
need some division of circulation statis- 
tics more adequate than fiction and non- 
fiction as a basis for estimating the li- 
brary’s contribution to amusement, cul- 
ture, and education. Public libraries 
should recognize wholesome amusement 
as a worthy objective and, in their adult 
education program, should not empha- 
size “readable books” to the exclusion of 
study material like textbooks and scien- 
tific monographs. University libraries 
still have much to learn from public li- 
braries in cultivating the reading habit 
which the school or college graduate is 
inclined to follow when his education be- 
comes an activity secondary to his pro- 
fession. 

There was a brief business session. 
On Mr. Lydenberg’s motion, the Secre- 
tary was instructed to insert in the min- 
utes an expression of our keen sense of 
loss in the death of Clement W. Andrews 
and our sincere appreciation of his dis- 
tinguished services to the profession. 

Amendments to the constitution were 
proposed enabling the Institute board to 
appoint officers and fellows to fill va- 
cancies remaining unfilled after a regu- 
lar election. A suggested resolution en- 
dorsing the celebration of the two-hun- 
dredth anniversary of George Washing- 
ton in 1932 was laid on the table. 

Just at the close of the meeting, word 
was brought of Miss Ahern’s unfortu- 
nate illness and a resolution of sympathy 
was passed by a rising vote. 

Henry B. Van HoEsen 
Retiring secretary 
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Bibliographical Society of America 

The meeting of the Bibliographical So- 
ciety of America was held, December 29, 
in the Newberry library, President H. M. 
Lydenberg presiding. After a cordial 
welcome by Mr. Utley, the president pre- 
sented a communication received from 
the associate director of the United 
States commission for the Celebration 
of the Two Hundredth Anniversary of 
the Birth of George Washington with 
its suggested resolution, which was 
adopted. A resolution was approved to 
secure joint action between the American 
Historical association and the Biblio- 
graphical Society in regard to issuing a 
new edition of Larned’s Literature of 
American history. 

President Lydenberg spoke also of the 
progress on the checklist of newspapers, 
reporting that copy for a list of Arizona 
newspapers was now in the hands of the 
editor; that other lists were being pre- 
pared on newspapers of New York City, 
Buffalo and Albany County, California, 
Maine, Nebraska, Chicago, Florida, and 
Rhode Island. 

The subject of the meeting was an 
objective consideration of books printed 
in the fifteenth century. In the absence 
of William M. Ivins, curator of prints 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, his 
paper on “The Fifteenth century book in 
the field of art” was read by Paul N. 
Rice, Public library, Dayton, Ohio. An 
interesting paper on “Fifteenth century 
books in the field of law,” by Theodore 
F. T. Plucknett of the Harvard Law 
School, was presented by Edward H. 
Redstone of the Massachusetts state li- 
brary. Professor David Eugene Smith’s 
paper on mathematics was read by Gilbert 
H. Doane of the University of Nebraska 
library. J. Christian Bay, librarian of 
The John Crerar library, read Dr. Arnold 
C. Kleb’s paper on medicine. H. H. B. 
Meyer, Library of Congress, presented 
a paper entitled “In the field of min- 
eralogy” by Thomas T. Read of Colum- 
bia University. Otto Kinkeldey, Cornell 


University library, gave a talk on the 
fifteenth century books in the field of 
music, 


Normal School and Teachers College 


The Normal School and Teachers Col- 
lege section met on the afternoon of 
December 29, Emma Wiecking presiding. 

Nora Beust of the School of Educa- 
tion library, University of North Caro- 
lina, talked on “Recent books for 
children’s recreational reading.” She 
made the point that an essential aim in 
recreational reading for children should 
be the arousing of a healthy curiosity 
that will create in the child a tolerant 
understanding. In developing this idea 
she selected from recent literature the 
best examples of the newer books to 
illustrate the eight divisions of children’s 
literature she had chosen to discuss: 

1) Retold tales, 2) foreign books in 
American editions, 3) books depicting 
contemporary life, 4) fairy tale litera- 
ture, 5) picture books, 6) new editions, 
7) poetry, 8) stories of a historical per- 
iod or location. 

Anna M. Tarr, Lawrence College li- 
brary, Appleton, Wisconsin, in her talk 
on “The Use of leisure time thru read- 
ing,” stated that librarians should be 
concerned about time wasted by students 
during their school careers. Library fa- 
cilities could be utilized in this connec- 
tion, and the librarian can play an 
important part in this program by creat- 
ing a wholesome atmosphere, developing 
proper attitudes in students, making 
available the best possible collection of 
books, advertising by means of bulletin 
boards, posters, bibliographies, exhibits, 
reviews, etc., sponsoring reading groups 
or clubs, encouraging book ownership, 
having library teas, starting alumni read- 
ing service, providing browsing rooms, 
having credit courses in reading. 

Mary K. Reely of the Wisconsin free 
library commission, prefaced her talk on 
“Some lines of interest for college stu- 
dents’ reading” by saying that her re- 
marks were based upon her experience 
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with library school students, and observa- 
tion of students in a large university. 
She stated that students are interested 
primarily in themselves and in the world 
in which they are going to live. In addi- 
tion they have special individual inter- 
ests, such as religion and philosophy, 
social and economic problems, the arts, 
etc. All of these lines of interest should 
be fed thru books. 

Eleanor Welch, chairman of the Nom- 
inating committee, reported that Mr. C. 
P. Baber was the choice of the commit- 
tee for chairman. The motion was passed 
and the meeting was adjourned. 

MarTHA SKAAR 

College Librarians of the Middle West 

The College Librarians of the Middle 
West section, presided over by Jessie J. 
Smith of Hiram College library, Ohio, 
met on Monday evening, December 29. 

Charles H. Brown, librarian of the 
Iowa State College, in his paper on “The 
Relation of the librarian to the alumni 
education movement” summarized vari- 
ous types of experimentation in this field 
at various colleges, and urged the librari- 
ans to identify themselves with a move- 
ment which was destined to grow rapidly 
and with which the smaller college is in a 
position to make a definite and important 
contribution. 

The second paper entitled “Recruiting 
for librarianship thru the college library,” 
by Mary E. Downey of the Ohio state 
library, was read by Earl N. Manchester, 
librarian of Ohio State University, in 
the absence of Miss Downey. She 
pointed out that colleges are considered 
important recruiting grounds for per- 
sonnel in many other vocations and sug- 
gested from her experience with college 
students ways and means of presenting 
librarianship as a profession to this 

group. 4 

Hazel Webster Byrnes of State Teach- 
ers’ College library, Mayville, North 

Dakota, presented a thot-provoking paper 
on “The Student: centered college li- 


brary” showing ways and means by 
which the college library might become 
a real factor in developing a student’s 
interest in the things of the spirit. 

Eart N, MANCHESTER 


Education committee 

At the meeting of the Education com- 
mittee, December 29, Chairman Jasmine 
Britton presided. An interesting discus- 
sion was held concerning a plan for hav- 
ing a school library department under 
the direction of a school library special- 
ist established at A. L. A. Headquarters, 
and the Committee voted to send a res- 
olution to the Council reaffirming its in- 
terest in having a specialist appointed 
immediately. 

It was announced that action was 
taken by the National Education associa- 
tion in establishing a committee of N. E. 
A. and A. L. A. members to bring the 
two organizations together for the con- 
sideration of school library problems and 
in designating Miss Britton as chairman 
of that committee. 

The Education committee expressed 
interest in the survey of secondary edu- 
cation in the United States, and author- 
ized a resolution recommending to the 
Commissioner of Education that a libra- 
rian be employed as specialist in investi- 
gating and reporting on school library 
practices. The Committee recommended 
also that the Rosenlof and Rosenlof- 
Evendon standards for libraries in 
teacher training institutions and in train- 
ing schools be fqllowed in the federal 
survey of teacher training. 

“The Teacher training agency at work 
in the school library field” was the sub- 
ject suggested for the fifth School Li- 
brary Yearbook. It was reported that 
School Library Yearbook, No. 4, dealing 
with state laws and standards for school 
libraries, would go to press on March 1. 
The suggestion that the School Library 
Yearbook should be used as a basis for 
the programs of the School Libraries 
Section meetings at the following A. L. 
A. conference or that the programs of 
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the meetings should be the basis for the 
following Yearbook was considered. 

The High school library by G. O. 
Ward (Manual of Library Economy 
No. 7) is to be revised by Harriet A. 
Wood. Miss Wood’s tentative outline 
for the pamphlet was discussed, and the 
change in scope to cover the whole school 
library field was approved. 

ANNA CiarK KENNEDY 
League of Library Commissions 

The need of a constructive program 
for state-wide and nation-wide library 
extension, with state and federal aid, was 
emphasized in the sessions of the League 
of Library Commissions, December 29 
and 30, Leora J. Lewis presiding. 

In developing a library consciousness 
among rural people, C. B. Lester of the 
Wisconsin commission stressed the need 
for fundamental education as to the value 
of reading, with proportionate emphasis 
upon the recreational appeal to adults. 
He advocated state equalization, and the 
importance of making estimates of cost 
in per capita terms in order to convince 
rural people that expenditure for county 
libraries is wise and reasonable. 

A program for state-wide library pub- 
licity, according to Joseph L. Wheeler of 
the Enoch Pratt free library, Baltimore, 
should include 1) publicity concerning 
the work of the commission, 2) publicity 
concerning the work thruout the state, 
the commission acting as a clearing-house 
of news, and 3) publicity by and for the 


' small library itself. 


Glenn Holloway, a trustee of the Con- 
cordia Parish library, Louisiana, made a 
plea for federal aid for county libraries, 
which he claimed was justified by pre- 
cedents already established by the gov- 
ernment. 

A resolution was passed endorsing the 
principle of federal aid for libraries and 
library service, and asking the A. L. A. 
to foster the movement for a stimulating 
fund of $100,000,000 to cover a 10 year 
program for library development. 





The part of the league in the national 
library program was outlined by Essae 
M. Culver of the Louisiana library com- 
mission. She proposed the adoption of 
certain projects for accomplishment each 
year, such as diffusion of knowledge 
among ourselves of the library profes- 
sion, enlisting the interest of more citi- 
zens outside the profession, work for 
more field workers, better training facili- 
ties for county and state extension 
workers, and aid for county extension, 
state and federal. 

Resolutions were passed expressing 
approval of the Rural Library Extension 
Institute, and urging the need of special 
training courses for state and county 
library workers, 

The problems faced by a young com- 
mission, presented by Christine Sanders, 
Arkansas Free Library Service bureau, 
include the financial problem of keeping 
one’s program within the limits of the 
budget, maintaining a balance between 
the demand for immediate state book- 
service and intensive field work, the ne- 
cessity of consolidating all library exten- 
sion agencies, so that a constructive li- 
brary program may be developed and the 
problem of the small library which is 


often a stumbling-block in the way of 


county libraries, 

Has the traveling library been out- 
grown as a method for rural book dis- 
tribution? was answered by Louis J. 
Bailey of the Indiana state library. As 
the oldest form of commission service 
it is still in use in 37 states, but its use 
is being modified and the fixed groups 
are giving way to special loans. In Cali- 
fornia, with the development of county 
libraries, it has been discontinued en- 
tirely. 

The need of a survey of library com- 
mission practices and policies was pre- 
sented by Lillian E. Cook, North Dakota 
library commission, with the recom- 
mendation that it be undertaken. It was 
voted that a committee be appointed to 
investigate the cost of making such a 
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survey and methods of work, and report 
at the annual meeting in June. 
Ciara F, Batpwin 


University and Reference Librarians 


The University and Reference Libra- 
rians met on the evening of December 
30, with George B. Utley, librarian of 
the Newberry library, presiding. 

J. Christian Bay, librarian of The 
John Crerar library, presented a very 
thot-provoking paper on “Recording 
functions and the reference service; ad- 
ministrative reflection.” It showed the 
need for adequate and skilled personnel 
in the library’s reference service with the 
implication that the recording functions 
of the trained catalogers should not be 
their’ only contribution to the service 
which the library should render. 

In his paper on “The University li- 
brarian; administrator or scholar,” Gil- 
bert H. Doane, librarian of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, sketched the ideal 
university librarian as indicated by the 
trend of the times. Numerous definitions 
of the ideal university librarian, as 
quoted by Mr. Doane from replies 
received to his inquiry sent to “col- 
leagues, friends, and enemies engaged in 
various forms of university work,” 
formed an instructive and entertaining 
feature of the paper. 

Dr. Nathan van Patten, director of 
Stanford University libraries, described 
in a paper “designed to answer ques- 
tions,” the “Problems involved in the 
organization and administration of the 
Hoover War library at Stanford Uni- 
versity.” He also discussed future plans 
for its development and housing. 

Gertrude Wulfekoetter of the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati library outlined the 
procedure adopted by that library for the 
routine work of the periodical depart- 
ment. 

Officers in charge of the 1931 program 
are: Earl! N. Manchester, Ohio State 
University ; George B. Utley, Newberry 
library, Chicago; and Donald B.. Gil- 
christ, University of Rochester. 


University and Reference Librarians and 
College Librarians of the Middle West 
The University and Reference Librari- 

ans and College Librarians of the Middle 

West held a joint meeting on the after- 

noon of December 30. Dr. W. W. 

Bishop, librarian of the University of 

Michigan, in an informal address on the 

“Work of the advisory group on college 

libraries” gave an interesting presenta- 

tion of the organization and activities 
of the advisory group, their relation to 
the Carnegie Foundation, the conditions 
upon which grants are made, the practice 
of the group in considering cases for 
recommendation to the Foundation, and 
the results or tendencies as evidenced so 
far by the grants made. This was fol- 

lowed by a brief discussion by Mr. F. L. 

D. Goodrich, librarian of the College of 

the City of New York, of the numbers 

and types of colleges investigated by the 
advisory group. 

A carefully prepared paper on “The 
Illustrated book as source material for 
research problems,” by John T. Windle, 
incidentally proved that the collections 
of the Newberry library, of which he is 
a member, contain valuable material for 
such a study as he has made. 

Dr. William M. Randall of the staff 
of the University of Chicago Graduate 
library school, closed the session with a 
paper on “Problems of college libraries,” 
based upon his observations of conditions 
found in numerous college libraries 
which he had surveyed for the advisory 
group and for the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Eart N. MANCHESTER 





Books are yours, 
Within whose silent chambers treasure lies 
— from age to age; more precious 
ar ; 
Than that accumulated store of gold 
And orient gems which, for a day of need, 
The Sultan hides deep in ancestral tombs. 
i hoards of truth you can unlock at 
will. 


Wordsworth 
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Library Meetings 

Arkansas—The State library association 
held its annual meeting in Little Rock, 
November 14-15, 1930. The out-of-state 
visitors and speakers were Tommie Dora 
Barker, Southern representative of the 
A. L. A.; Jackson Towne, George Pea- 
body College; Mrs. J. R. Dale, Oklahoma 
library commission; and Mrs. Elsie D. 
Hand, librarian, Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College. 

There were sections devoted to college, 
county and high-school libraries, and 
work with children. Collecting Arkansi- 
ana was discussed by Dr. C. L. Benson, 
History department, University of Ar- 
kansas, and Mr. Fred Allsopp, writer 
and editor. Great interest was shown in 
a proposed state program of library pub- 
licity and legislation. 

The following officers were elected for 
1930-1931: Vera J. Snook, Public li- 
brary, Little Rock, president; Jim P. 
Matthews, University of Arkansas, vice- 
president ; Lois Holladay, Ouachita Col- 
lege, Arkadelphia, secretary-treasurer. 

Frances O’CoNNELL 
Secretary 


Boston—The fall meeting of the Boston 
Group of catalogers and classifiers was 
held November 6, 1930, with an All- 
California program. 

Mary E. Hyde, Simmons College li- 
brary school, the group’s representative 
to the A. L. A. conference, gave an inter- 
esting and critical review of the Catalog 
Section meetings. Walter B. Briggs, 
Harvard College library, spoke most en- 
thusiastically of the Henry E. Hunting- 
ton library, San Marino, California, com- 
menting on the beauty of the library and 
its grounds and describing the priceless 
collections of rare and unique books and 
manuscripts gathered together by its 
founder. Mr. Briggs stressed the fact 
that the library was a place of culture 
and scholarship. 

The following members are serving on 
the Executive board for 1930-31: E. 


Louise Lucas, Fogg Art Museum library, 
Harvard College, chairman; Mary E. 
Kauffmann, Simmons College library 
school; Anna Holt, Harvard Medical 
School library ; Helen Moore Laws, Wel- 
lesley College library; Elsie A. Grob, 
Public library, Lynn, secretary-treasurer. 
Este A. Gros 


Boston—The fortieth anniversary meet- 
ing of the Massachusetts library club was 
held November 13, 1930, at the Boston 
public library. 

Alice M. Jordan, director of Children’s 
work of the Boston public library, spoke 
on “Recent children’s books.” Her re- 
marks were most helpful to the children’s 
librarians and a stimulus to the adult de- 
partment assistants. 

The next speaker was Mr. H. Adding- 
ton Bruce, president of the Boston Au- 
thor’s club and lecturer on Psychology. 
In his address on the “Great American 
paradox,” he expressed the feeling that 
the United States is gradually approach- 
ing the time when her social system will 
present to the nation a tremendous prob- 
lem. Our social ills, our mental and 
nervous diseases rapidly increasing due 
to the speed mania taking hold of us in 
our work, our home life and recreational 
period, which today is filled with the 
spirit of unrest and demanding excite- 
ment, convince him that civilization is 
approaching a period of utter collapse. 
His solution of this discouraging situa- 
tion is an intensive education thruout the 
schools of the state and nation aided by 
the libraries looking toward leading a 
well-balanced life. 

The third speaker of the afternoon was 
Ralph Adams Cram. “Changing ideals 
in library architecture” was his subject. 
He spoke of the early library as being 
totally inadequate for the staff and pub- 
lic, but today no longer looked upon as a 
depository or a laboratory, but a dy- 
namic cultural influence where learning 
is acquired. In closing he paid tribute 
to the librarians, describing them as be- 
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ing the custodians of the cumulative wis- 
dom of the ages. 

The anniversary dinner was a most in- 
spiring and successful event. Of the 82 
charter members who met on November 
13, 1890, to organize the Massachusetts 
library club, 25 are now living. Twelve 
of this number were guests of the club. 
To each of the surviving charter mem- 
bers unable to be present, a telegram of 
greeting was sent. 

Dr. Herbert Putnam, librarian of Con- 
gress and a past president of the club, 
was elected an honorary member. 

Greetings were given in person by 
Adam Strohm, president of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, Theresa Hitch- 
ler, Gardner M. Jones, George H. Tripp, 
and Caroline M. Underhill. 

Alice G. Chandler read a most inter- 
esting paper telling some of the experi- 
ences of the Massachusetts library com- 
mission workers in former years. Fred- 
erick W. Faxon’s pictures and reviews of 
former meetings of the club were most 
interesting. 

HELEN LUITWIELER 
Recording secretary 


Chicago—The Chicago library club held 
the third meeting of the year on Decem- 
ber 11, 1930, at Ida Noyes Hall, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

The president introduced the subject 
of hard times and it was moved and sec- 
onded that the club contribute $50 to the 
United Charities of Chicago. 

As a mark of respect to the memory 
of Dr. C. W. Andrews, formerly libra- 
rian of The John Crerar library, mem- 
bers arose and remained standing for a 
moment. 

Professor Samuel N. Harper, depart- 
ment of Russian Language and Institu- 
tions, University of Chicago, speaker of 
the evening, chose as his subject “Pub- 
lication under the Soviets.” He began 
with a sketch of the history and philos- 
ophy of the revolution, dividing it into 
three periods, the first, 1917 to 1921, 


which he called militant communism ; the 
second, 1921 to 1928; and the third from 
1928 to the present. He characterized 
the second period as a time of greater 
freedom in the expression of opinion and 
less rigid application of revolutionary 
doctrine. The slogan of the third period 
is to pull out capitalism by the roots. 
Faced with the situation of allowing the 
country to drift back or to make another 
drive for socialism, the revolutionary 
leaders began an acute class struggle. 
The prosperous element of the peasantry, 
the private merchant and manufacturer 
were eliminated and collectivized enter- 
prise substituted. This is known as the 
five-year plan and is still in progress. 
There is more rigidity, and censorship is 
strict. Even primary arithmetic texts 
must give only socialist examples. 

Professor Harper quoted instances 
showing the change of policy. Pilniak, 
a writer on themes of the revolution but 
not propagandist, had been allowed to 
write until this summer. Because he be- 
came too frank in his criticism, he has 
been expelled from literary societies and 
practically stopped from writing. Maia- 
kovskil, an outstanding proletarian writ- 
er, recently committed suicide. Bulgar- 
kov, a playwright who portrayed both 
sides, has been practically stopped from 
writing and the Moscow Art Theater 
forbidden to perform his plays. Only 
propaganda plays are given. In 1930 
Professor Harper found some of his 
friends, university professors and lead- 
ing economists, under arrest. 

The younger generation is being 
trained in the Academy for the Econo- 
mist Training of Youth, the “red” school. 

Publication activity is 80 per cent na- 
tionalized. There is a state publication 
department. It produces practically all 
textbooks which are sold at prices some- 
times rather high. All editors of peri- 
vdical publications must be members of 
the communist party. Every newspaper 
has a censorship permit number. Every 
book shows the number of copies of the 
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edition besides the censorship number. 
There is an enormous number of pam- 
phlets and editions are large. Professor 
Harper noticed that one pamphlet had an 
edition of a million copies and that an- 
other by Stalin had three million. The 
remaining 20 per cent of books published 
are issued by special departments. One 
oi the most active is the Trade Union of 
Workers in Education which publishes 
a newspaper twice a week and many gen- 
eral education books. 

Libraries range in size between two 
extremes. The “largest in the world” is 
the Lenin library at Moscow, housed in 
an old museum. It receives one copy of 
every book and pamphlet issued. The 
mcst valuable books of all other libraries 
have been added to its collections to fill 
out the scope. The smallest library may 
be seen on a collective farm, books on 
agriculture and other technical subjects 
in a library wagon. There are also vil- 
lage reading rooms and libraries in rail- 
road stations. Professor Harper noted 
the completeness of the collection on a 
given topic. .He also visited provincial 
libraries. He was impressed by the wide 
spread of library facilities due to the 
policy of broadcasting the printed word. 
Culture means propaganda. At the Park 
of Culture and Recreation in Moscow he 
found a book bazaar of 50 booths, each 
on a topic, all pamphlets easy to inspect. 
He visited a famous cathedral and found 
that it had been made over into a library 
with a fine reading room. Reading lists 
were posted on the walls. 

Aids to the reader are many. The 
State publishing department issues a 
catalog. Lists of books appear in ad- 
vertisements and the current periodicals 
carry much book advertising. Lists of 
books to be read on communist holidays 
appear when wanted. There is no short- 
age in publication. Professor Harper 
found some excellent examples of typo- 
graphical work. Useful little technical 
guides are issued for peasants. As there 


are about 80 distinct national groups in 
the Soviet Union there is a systematic 
promotion of publication in these lan- 
guages, some of them never before in 
print. 

“Kniga,” the international bookstore, 
sends out books for export. 

A great many pre-revolution books 
have been destroyed. Many libraries on 
estates were burned or thrown into the 
river, the peasants hoping thereby to de- 
stroy all claims to titles in land. 

Foreign books are censored. There is 
much. publication by the emigres. 

The radio is used a great deal. Those 
that listen may be urged to read. 

The enormous quantity of books pub- 
lished, more than in the United States, 
is due in part to the plentiful supply of 
wood-pulp, both for home use and ex- 
port. They cut only 30 per cent of the 
yearly growth. Circulation of news- 
papers has doubled in the last three 
years. A peasant paper in Moscow has 
rotary presses and will get out a ten 
million edition if Stalin writes an article. 

ALICE CHARLTON 


Dallas—Librarians from five states met 
at Dallas, Texas, October 29-November 
1, 1930, to attend the fifth biennial con- 
vention of the Southwestern library as- 
sociation. An excellently planned pro- 
gram and gracious hostesses from the 
Dallas public library, Southern Method- 
ist University library and Carnegie li- 
brary of Ft. Worth made the occasion 
a singularly happy and successful one. 

Those of noteworthy interest and 
whose addresses made the meeting ex- 
ceptionally worthwhile were Tommie 
Dora Barker, A. L. A. regional field 
agent for the South; Jessie Gay Van 
Cleve, A. L. A. children’s specialist of 
Chicago; Mr. E. W. Winkle, librarian, 
University of Texas; Dr. John H. Mc- 
Ginnes, editor, Southwest Review; Mr. 
D. D. Moore, librarian, New Orleans 
public library; and James A. McMillen, 
librarian of the University of Louisiana. 
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The first general session was called to 
order Wednesday afternoon and an ap- 
propriate welcome extended by Mr. Ben 
Critz, manager of the Dallas Chamber 
of Commerce. Miss Barker talked on 
“The Library in a changing world,” and 
Mr. McMillen discussed “A necessary 
next step in library progress.” 

Wholly enjoyable socially and valuable 
professionally was the banquet held 
Wednesday evening. In an ingenious 
talk “Good-bye to sophistication,” Mrs. 
Bates, a Dallas club woman, optimisti- 
cally pictured youth of today, not the 
blasé, cynical sophisticates that some of 
our social modernists would have us be- 
lieve, but as an intelligent, thinking, and 
reasoning younger generation. Walter 
D. Cline, a trustee of the Kemp library, 
Wichita Falls, spoke on the “Library 
from the trustees viewpoint.” His more 
serious statements were punctuated with 
bits of humor. The speakers were fol- 
lowed by the excelling Bel Canto Quartet 
whose performance was arranged for by 
the Dallas Public Library board and 
offered with their compliments. 

Thursday morning after state break- 
fasts and business meetings were over, 
the members gathered at the Southern 
Methodist University. ‘Extension’ was 
discussed at the afternoon session held in 
the McFarland Auditorium. Essae M. 
Culver, secretary of the Louisiana li- 
brary commission, talked on “The Hill 
of vision” and therein expressed the need 
for a broader outlook for library exten- 
sion. Miss Culver adroitly brought out 
the fact that the ends we are constantly 
striving to attain will not seem so hard 
to reach if we can but mount the hill of 
vision and overlooking, observe more 
clearly the possibilities. Then turning 
these possibilities into realities it becomes 
merely a matter of getting into the field 
and working out the problems as they 
arise. This was followed by a general 
discussion on county libraries, led by 
Christine Sanders of Little Rock, Ark. 





Libraries 


As guests of the University, the mem- 
bers enjoyed a dinner and a splendid pro- 
gram. Dr. Humphrey Lee of the S. M. 
U. faculty burlesqued library systems in 
an amusingly clever manner. “Living in 
America” was the subject of an address 
by Professor H. N. Smith of the South- 
west Review and member of the English 
department of the University. 

Friday morning was devoted to sec- 
tional meetings. With the topic “Re- 
cent children’s books,” Jessie Gay Van 
Cleve engaged the children’s librarians 
at their special section. At a later gen- 
eral session, Miss Van Cleve spoke on 
“Children’s literature.” Miss Van Cleve’s 
rich experience in the field of children’s 
literature and her genuine sincerity in 
her subject make her truly inspiring to 
those who have the good fortune to hear 
her. 

Friday noon, as guests of the trustees 
of the Dallas public library, the dele- 
gates attended a luncheon at the Uni- 
versity club. Jan Isabel Fortune of the 
Dallas News gave an amusing descrip- 
tion of some of her European travel ex- 
periences. Grace Noll Crowell read sev- 
eral of her poems. 

“Trustees” was the main point of dis- 
cussion at the Friday evening session. 
Mr. D. D. Moore of the New Orleans 
public library and formerly a trustee of 
the same library, presented most inter- 
estingly “From the outside looking in 
and from the inside looking out.” 

New officers were named as follows: 
President, Christine Sanders, Arkansas 
library commission, Little Rock; secre- 
tary, Mrs. Mabel Peacock, librarian, 
Carnegie library, Oklahoma City; treas- 
urer, Mr. J. O. Modisette, Louisiana li- 
brary commission, Shreveport; vice- 


presidents: Mr. J. M. Pease, Magnolia, 
Arkansas ; Estelle Huntrell, Tucson, Ari- 
zona; Lois Shortess, Baton Rouge, La.; 
Sen. J. Manrique de Lara, Mexico City; 
Mrs. Eula Froman, Weatherford, Okla- 
homa ; Cleora Clanton, Dallas, Texas. 
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A post-conference meeting was held in 
Ft. Worth, Saturday. After a ride over 
the city and visits to several libraries, 
the members were luncheon guests of the 
Ft. Worth Chamber of Commerce at the 
Womans club. Dr. E. McShane Waits, 
president of Texas Christian University, 
gave a very interesting talk on “Books 
in democracy.” 

Lucia F. PowEti 


Minneapolis—The fall meeting of the 
Twin City Catalogers’ round-table was 
held in Minneapolis December 4, 1930. 
The main feature of the program was a 
discussion of the catalog from the non- 
catalogers’ point of view. Helen Baird 
and Florence Mattice, both of the Minne- 
apolis public library, presented various 
problems and difficulties which they en- 
countered in their use of the catalog. 

Anna M. HEILMAIER 
Secretary-treasurer 


Tampa—The sixth biennial meeting of 
the Southeastern library association was 
held at Tampa, Florida, November 27-29, 
1930, with 155 persons attending. Presi- 
dent Charlotte Templeton presided. 

The general sessions stressed library 
needs in the South as revealed by the 
survey of library resources recently made 
by Tommie Dora Barker and Sarah C. 
N. Bogle of the A. L. A. Expressions of 
appreciation were heard for the stimulat- 
ing influence of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, the General Education board, and 
the Rosenwald Foundation, and for their 
aid which has made possible so many de- 
velopments in library resources in the 
South. 

Alice Tyler of Cleveland, Ohio, and 
Mr. E. O. Grover, professor of books at 
Rollins College, were guest speakers. 
Miss Tyler’s address on “The Library’s 
service in a democracy” was given in her 
charming manner and was an inspiration. 
Mr. Grover spoke entertainingly of “The 
Romance of the book,” telling of the 
professorship of books at Rollins and 
what it can mean. 


The various sections had interesting 
and helpful meetings. Pauline Hill, 
North Carolina State library, was in 
charge of the Cataloging section. Dr. 
Louis R. Wilson, University of North 
Carolina, was chairman of the College 
and Reference section. Ola M. Wyeth 
of Savannah directed the Public Library 
section, and Nora Beust of North Caro- 
lina was chairman of the Children’s sec- 
tion. 

Helen Stelle of the Tampa library 
with her board and staff made gracious 
hostesses. A tea at the library and an 
automobile ride around Tampa were so- 
cial features which added much to the 
pleasure of the convention. 

The officers for the next two years 
were elected as follows: 

President, Harold F. Brigham, libra- 
rian, Carnegie library, Nashville, Tennes- 
see; vice-president, Helen Stelle, Public 
library, Tampa, Florida; secretary-treas- 
urer, Beverly Wheatcroft, Georgia li- 
brary commission, Atlanta. 

MARGARET JEMISON 
Secretary-treasurer 


Coming meetings 
The biennial meeting of the Georgia 
library association will be held in Val- 
dosta, April 23-25. 


The winter meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts library club will be held at 
Springfield, March 6-7. 


The annual meeting of the American 
Library Association for 1931 will be held 
at Yale University, New Haven, Connec- 
ticut, June 22-27. 


The Pennsylvania library club and the 
New Jersey library association will hold 
their annual joint meeting, March 13-14, 
at the Hotel Chelsea, Atlantic City, N. J. 


The sixth annual meeting of the 
American Association for adult education 
will be held in New York City, May 18- 
21, at the New School for Social Re- 
search. 
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American Library Association 
Notes and news 

Russian literature, by Avrahm Yar- 
molinsky, is the title of the January A. 
L. A. reading course which constitutes 
No. 61 of the Reading with a Purpose 
series. Books recommended in_ this 
course are as follows: 


Dead souls, Nikolay Gogol. Knopf. 

Oblomov, Ivan Goncharov. Macmillan. 

Fathers and children, Ivan Turgenev. Mac- 
millan. 

War and peace, Leo Tolstoi. Dodd. 

Anna Karenina, Leo Tolstoi. Macrae Smith. 

The Brothers Karamazov, Fedor Dostoev- 
sky. Macmillan. 


Other books recommended in this 
course are listed under the headings 
“Books to consult about Russian litera- 
ture and its makers” and “Other Rus- 
sian classics.” 

The Executive board of the A. L. A. 
has signed a contract with the Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, to take care of the 1933 
conference during the week of October 


15. 


Newspaper Codperation on Book News 

An interesting experiment of news- 
paper cooperation with a public library 
in presenting book news on books not of 
the current season, occurred during the 
past year between the Public library. 
Newark, New Jersey, and the Newark 
Evening News. 

Upon invitation of the News, the li- 
brary conducted a column “Are You Too 
Busy to Read?” every Monday evening 
from March 31, 1930 to January 5 of this 
year. The columns were prepared by 
various members of the library staff, un- 
der the supervision of Catherine Van 
Dyne. Each column was built around 
one topic which was calculated to appeal 
to a person while reading his newspaper, 
and each article was intended to be read 
with the continuous interest that charac- 
terizes the best newspaper features. 
Every story carried references to from 
four to ten books that might not be called 
to the reader’s attention thru book re- 
views or publisher’s promotion. 





Interesting Things in Print 
A helpful reading list, “World friend- 
ship thru children’s books,” has just been 
prepared and issued by the Children’s 
department of the St. Louis public li- 
brary. 


An interesting and informative article 
“Youngstown’s branch libraries at work” 
appeared in December’s Town Talk of 
Youngstown, Ohio, presented by C. W. 
Sumner, librarian. 


The story of a little boy and his three 
little goats, Nick, Nac, Nob and Nibble, 
is most entertainingly told by Barbara 
Webster. The illustrations add much to 
the book which is published by Macrae- 
Smith Company, Philadelphia. The end 
papers and even the cover will pique the 
interest of little readers for whom it is 
intended. 


It is pointed out by experts on chil- 
dren’s reading that the chief value of 
Library service for children, by Effie L. 
Power, is its wealth of information on 
children’s tastes and interests in reading 
and in books generally. There is a 
greater need for these things in the 
equipment of those attempting to do li- 
brary work with children than there is 
for technical knowledge of library serv- 
ice, important as that is. 


Censorship of speech, by Lamar T. 
Beman, is the last volume in the Hand- 
book Series sent out by the H. W. Wil- 
son Company. This volume treats of 
censorship in general, censorship of 
speech, censorship of newspapers and 
magazines, and censorship of books. 

There are a number of bibliographies 
and reprints of desirable articles ar- 
ranged for use in debates as general, af- 
firmative and negative material. 

Censorship is by no means a settled 
question. High schools, junior and 
senior, ought to be acquainting, in a small 
way at least, the coming people with the 
best that has been said on the subject. 
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The Benjamin Strong collection of 
foreign public finance (founded in 1920) 
sends out an interesting report for the 
year 1929-30. Between April 1 and 
October 10, 1930, 4,280v. were acquired 
from 38 countries, all dealing with some 
phase of financial matters. A very in- 
teresting summary of the visits to vari- 
ous European countries made by Dr. 
Strong during the summer of 1930 in 
the interest of the Benjamin Strong col- 
lection is given. 


For 18 years the Record of Current 
Educational Publications, prepared by 
the library division of the Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C., has contained 
the most important articles in 79 differ- 
ent phases of education. These phases 
have now been divided into 14 major 
groups, and an outstanding specialist in 
each field has been selected to submit 
quarterly for the Record a list of the 
notable articles in his particular field ap- 
pearing in educational publications. 

In adopting this method of collecting 
data for the Record, the Office of Educa- 
tion expects to produce a list covering 
completely and qualitatively every branch 
of education. 


It has been two years or more since 
A. C. McClurg & Company, Chicago, an- 
nounced in their catalog, the Trade List 
Annual, and thru other sources, a new 
edition of The Widow O’Callaghan’s 
boys, by Gulielma Zollinger. Even tho 
news of the new edition was broadcast, 
librarians are still complaining about 
“overcharge.” 

The new, and greatly improved edi- 
tion, is only 25 cents more than the old. 
Its advantages, briefly summarized, are 
that this popular book is now printed in 
large, readable type; tape supers add 
four or five times to the strength of the 
book, besides which added resistance to 
wear has been accomplished in other 
ways. A careful examination will prove 
the superiority of the new edition. 
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The Government of Argentina has un- 
dertaken the publication of a monthly 
magazine to be devoted to Argentina bib- 
liography which is 'to be distributed free 
of charge. The new Boletin Interna- 
cional de Bibliografia Argentina is issued 
pursuant to a decree of October, 1930, 
which provides that any national author 
may send a description of his books, 
without critical comment, whether the 
book be published in Argentina or 
abroad, and that no charge be made for 
such listings. 


In an endeavor to bring together the 
recommendations growing out of experi- 
ence by social agencies and their repre- 
sentatives for community action to meet 
emergent unemployment, the Russell 
Sage Foundation, New York City, has 
issued a report entitled Community plan- 
ning in unemployment emergencies. What 
a city and community can do to mitigate 
the effects, not only of the present wide- 
spread unemployment, but in any future 
depression, is discussed at length in this 
very interesting report compiled by Jo- 
anna C. Colcord, director of the Charity 
Organization department of the Russell 
Sage Foundation. 


The new Handbook of commercial and 
financial information service, compiled 
by the Special Libraries association, de- 
scribes the type of information offered 
by 214 commercial services and gives 
their cost and frequency of publication. 
The introduction contains analyses of the 
important phases of commerce, finance, 
advertising, marketing, insurance, etc., by 
special librarians who know each field 
intimately. This book will be a boon to 
librarians who must be able to supply the 
latest information on business conditions, 
sales, stocks, bonds, prices, and dozens 
of other subjects. It may be had by ad- 
dressing the Special Libraries associa- 
tion, 11 Nisbet Street, Providence, R. I. 
(Price $1.50 to members and $2 to 
others). 
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The South Dakota free library com- 
mission has compiled a manual for use 
in the small public and high school li- 
braries of South Dakota. Its title is 
“The Organization of a small library.” 
A casual reading of the manual shows 
nothing startlingly new in addition to 
what has appeared in other manuals, but 
the telling of old stories in a new fashion 
by a personal servitor adds much interest 
to the process. 


The Music department of the Public 
library of San Francisco, California, has 
issued 14 reading lists dealing with the 
subject of music from every standpoint. 
History of music, musicians, famous 
composers, theory of music, the sym- 
phony, understanding and appreciation 
of music, songs and singing, are some of 
the interesting subject headings of the 
little lists which in themselves are very 
attractive. 


A recent issue of the Great Falls 
Tribune, Montana, carries nearly a page 
of an illustrated exposition of the public 
library of that city and its work. The 


librarian, Louise M. Fernald, names the © 


past year as the banner year in the his- 
tory of the work of the institution. The 
need of more books, more space, conse- 
quently more money is followed up by 
a reasonable request for branches, par- 
ticularly in two well-developed parts of 
the city rather distant from the library. 


A most interesting article on a recent 
Doll convention held in Los Angeles pub- 
lic library has been prepared by Marian 
E. Royston, head of the Teachers’ and 
Children’s department of the Los An- 
geles public library. The public library, 
the city school library and the public 
schools codperated in making arrange- 
ments for the doll convention. The col- 
lection of dolls from the children as- 
sumed the characteristics of real human 
beings, showing costumes, mode of living, 
types of character, and the like, in the 


various parts of the world which the 
dolls represented. 

A unique feature was a miniature 
newspaper called the Los Angeles Doll 
Convention News, published by the Los 
Angeles libraries for boys and girls, and 
distributed to all children who owned 
dolls. The paper was most interestingly 
made up. It contained a letter of greet- 
ing from Rachel Field, telegrams from 
Anne Carroll Moore and Louise Seaman, 
a news story by Monica Shannon, an 
interview from Hitty’s point of view, 
news of the convention, and feature 
columns after the fashion of real news- 


papers. 


The report of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture library records an in- 
creased appropriation making possible 
the addition of 16,563 books, pamphlets, 
and maps to the library. On June 30, 
1930, the library contained 218,038 v. and 
was receiving 4,080 periodicals and 128 
daily newspapers. More than 268,000 
books and periodicals were circulated. 
In addition to the main library, branch 
libraries are maintained in the various 
bureaus of the Department of Agricul- 
ture dealing with the subjects of special 
interest to them. 

Under a codperative arrangement be- 
tween the Department and the editors of 
Biological Abstracts, the latter has been 
assigned space in the main library. An 
increase in the library appropriation was 
also secured to make possible an increase 
in the library accessions in the field of 
biology. As a result of this codperation, 
about 850 serial publications not hitherto 
available are now being covered in the 
abstracting work. Codperation is carried 
on with a number of other department 
and bureau libraries with very gratifying 
results. The Agricultural Library Notes, 
mimeographed publication issued by the 
library, contains much information of 
value to agricultural collectors. 
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Books for Persistent Wonderers ' 

This year seems to have been unusual- 
ly rich in books which open the realms 
of science to the casual reader. We have 
been living in an era of astonishing dis- 
coveries and rapid advances. Our great 
men of research are busy. There have 
been other times when scholars were 
on tip-toe to hear of revolutionary sci- 
entific revelations, but never until this 
decade have so many able writers made 
clear these findings to the average man. 

Jeans, in his Universe around us, 
gives an amazingly complete picture of 
the universe as it appears to the astron- 
omer. Thrilling to the imagination, but 
very simply told, it is one of those un- 
usual books in which an expert in a 
difficult science speaks clearly to the lay- 
man without an air of condescension. 

The field of physics with its astonish- 
ing ideas of relativity, quanta, and the 
complexity of the tiny atom is laid open 
before us in simplest fashion by Darrow 
in his New world of physical discov- 
ery; while its problems are vividly pre- 
sented for the more serious student in 
Heyl’s New frontiers of physics. 

J. Arthur Thomson, so well known for 
his Outline of science, has given us in 
one volume Modern science, a splendid 
survey of all fields of scientific progress, 
choosing his illustrations deliberately, not 
from the easy, the settled, and the ob- 
vious, but from the big problems that are 
still questions to the scientist. 

Chemistry has given us three uncom- 
monly interesting books lately. Stuff, by 
Beery, also called The Story of mate- 
rials in the service of man, is a rapid 
and easily read sketch of a vast number 
of modern discoveries which we use in 
our daily life. Crucibles, by Jaffe, gives 
in very human and dramatic form the 
biographies of many of the world’s great 
chemists from Paracelsus and Priestley 
to Madame Curie. At home among the 
atoms, by Kendall, an introduction to the 


1From Reader’s Ink (I. P. L.) November, 1930. 


fundamentals of chemical processes, is 
written with such lively imagination and 
good humor that the reader is sure to be 
highly entertained while being made “at 
home” in the world of atoms. 

One of the most vital subjects for 
scientific study is the Conquest of 
disease. Thurman B. Rice, of the Indi- 
ana University School of Medicine, has 
written an excellent history under that 
title. DeKruif’s Microbe hunters has 
been a most popular book for four years. 
This year we have Kopeloff’s Man ver- 
sus microbes, which, in describing the 
traits and behavior of these enemies of 
man and the fight they have given their 
conquerors, gives much incidental in- 
formation on practical disease preven- 
tion; and Toby’s Riders of the plagues, 
which tells of the great pestilences of 
antiquity and medieval times, and of the 
scientists, doctors, and nurses who have 
been responsible for the dramatic 
struggle against disease. 

From an entirely different point of 
view is Langdon-Davies’ Man and his 
universe. The author, while tracing the 
historic development of scientific beliefs, 
is interested not so much in actual dis- 
coveries of fact, as-in their gradual ac- 
ceptance by common people and in their 
effect on the human imagination. 

Thus the great truths of science which 
were formerly tightly locked in ponder- 
ous volumes against all but the highly 
trained technical mind are now spread 


_ before us in comprehensible form, al- 


lowing the general reader to enter in and 
appreciate the romance of this fascinat- 
ing “universe around us.” 

Nancy H. Topp 
Public library 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





National Drama Week, sponsored by 
The Drama League of America, 15 West 
44th Street, New York, will be observed 
the week of February 8-14. 
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Library Schools 
Carnegie library school 

Margaret Jackson, librarian, Hoyt li- 
brary, Kingston, Pennsylvania, gave two 
interesting and practical lectures on “The 
Administrative problems of the small li- 
brary,” November 19. In the afternoon, 
Miss Jackson also gave an informal read- 
ing of selections of poetry from authors 
representing various nations. 

During Children’s Book Week, the stu- 
dents attended a program given by 
Rose Fyleman at which kindergartners, 
teachers, and children’s librarians were 
present. Miss Fyleman addressed the 
group on “Children in English litera- 
ture.” Later in the same week, Marion 
Fiery, representative of the Children’s 
book department of Alfred A. Knopf 
Company, spoke very informally about 
the contributions of that publishing house 
to the new children’s books of the season. 

During the first week of December, 
25 students in the course in Library work 
with children went out to do their block 
practical work in the children’s rooms 
and junior high schools. During the 
second week of December, 21 students 
in General library work were scheduled 
for block practical work in the Carnegie 
library of Pittsburgh and its branches, 
Pennsylvania College for Women and 
Soho Community library. The seven 
students taking the Senior high school 
library course were also scheduled in 
the senior high school libraries for this 
week. 


Dr. Florence M. Teagarden, associate: 


professor of Psychology, University of 
Pittsburgh, will give the course in Child 
psychology in the second semester. Dr. 
Teagarden received her M. A. in 1916 
from the University of Pittsburgh, and 
her Ph. D. from Columbia University in 
1924. She has had wide teaching oppor- 
tunities and is well known in the field of 
child psychology. 

During the second semester Helen E. 
McCracken, ’17, will give the courses in 
bibliography and Cataloging to those 


students who are taking the course in 
Library work with children. Miss Mc- 
Cracken has very ably conducted this 
work in the summer sessions for the 
past two years. 

New appointments 

Ethel Bazell, ’30, acting librarian, Public 
library, Rochester, Pennsylvania. 

Frances E. Davis, ’30, children’s librarian, 
Grandview Heights public library, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Rosemary Fitzharris, ’30, children’s li- 
brarian, Public library, Saginaw, Michigan. 

Mrs. Marion Monroe Baker, ’27, has been 
appointed reference assistant in the East 
Liberty branch, Carnegie library of Pitts- 
burgh. 

Sarah D. Douds, ’30, received the appoint- 
ment of general assistant in the Normal and 
Agricultural Institute library, Hampton, 
Virginia. 

Mrs. Gertrude Schwenger Loydon, ’23, 
has been appointed library assistant, Wad- 
leigh high school, Manhattan, New York. 


Mrs. Julia Loomis Staniland, ’24, is as- 
sisting temporarily in the Fine Arts library, 
University of Pittsburgh. 

Marriages 

Margaret Harvey, ’28, was married to 
Adrian Hughes, July 12, 1930, at Pittsburgh 
Pennsylvania. 

Louise Nagle Gamper, ’29, to Roger 
Edgar Williams, December 29, 1930, at 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Frances H. KEtty 


Associate director 


Drexel Institute 

The second term of the year opened 
January 5, with the full quota of 53 mem- 
bers of the class present. The course for 
school librarians was resumed with 39 
in attendance. 

The class paid a formal visit to the 
Girard College library for observation 
practice and heard Mildred H. Pope lec- 
ture on the work of the library. The 
students also visited The Library Com- 
pany, one of the oldest of proprietary 
libraries of Philadelphia. 

On December 17 the members of the 
library school faculty and library staff 
tendered a dinner to Mrs. Gardner 
Hendrie (née Fannie Cox) on the anni- 
versary of her wedding. 

ANNE W. How.LanpD 
Director 
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New Jersey College for Women 

Miss Howe of the Graduate library 
school, University of Chicago, spoke to 
the class, December 8 on “The Work 
of the Graduate library school” introduc- 
ing the hour with a brief history of 
training for librarianship. This lecture 
was offered as a part of the class’ study 
of staff training, selection and organiza- 
tion. . 

Opportunity for observation of staff 
and departmental organization and of 
special services was offered in a full day’s 
visit to the New York public library 
under the guidance: of Miss Leavitt on 
December 4. Miss Flexner met the group 
to present the work of reader’s adviser, 
and the staff of the children’s room of- 
fered an exhibit of the work of chil- 
dren’s illustrators. On the visit to the 
Trenton public library, November 13, 
problems were studied in connection with 
the lessons on library buildings. 

The School’s first Book Week exhibit 
attracted wide attention not only among 
students of other departments in the 
college but among the faculty, librarians 
and library board members from near- 
by towns. Thru the exhibit the school’s 
new collection of children’s books was 
made available to a wide circle outside 
the School. 

Eileen Ross, ‘30, was married on Novem- 
ber 1 to Wayne Johnson. Mrs. Johnson 
continues in her position in the Central 
children’s room, New York public library. 

Los Angeles public library 

The courses in Book selection, Bibli- 
ography, and Reference work, taught by 
Miss Kelling, are being combined for 
part of the semester, and individual prob- 
lems, with individual conferences, are 
given to the students. The plan is work- 
ing very satisfactorily, and the students 
seem to be gaining a more thoro knowl- 
edge of the books which they handle, and 
are obliged to work independently be- 
cause no two students have the same 
problems at the same time. 


Pratt Institute 


The class attended the opening of the 
joint exhibit of “Fifty Books of the Year 
and Printing for Commerce,” sponsored 
by the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts, in the art gallery of the library on 
January 6. The speaker of the occasion 
was Ruth S. Granniss, librarian of the 
Grolier club of New York, a graduate 
of whom the school is very proud. Miss 
Granniss gave a scholarly as well as de- 
lightful talk on the “Revival of printing 
in the eighteenth century.” 

The course of lectures on the adminis- 
tration of different types of libraries be- 
gan with talks by Rebecca B. Rankin of 
the Municipal reference library of New 
York on special libraries, and by Mary 
Parker of the Federal Reserve Bank on 
filing departments. The following week 
Marcia Dalphin, librarian of the Free 
reading room, Rye, New York, spoke on 
the village library in its human aspects. 

JosEPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE 
Vice-director 


Riverside public library 

The nineteenth annual session of the 
Riverside library service school opened 
December 29, with 27 students in at- 
tendance. 

Miriam P. Whitten, a graduate of 
Mills College and of the Los Angeles li- 
brary school, was appointed executive 
secretary to the school, November 19. 

The children’s department of the li- 
brary was transferred to the new Junior 
branch and opened, December 27. The 
frame building second door east of the 
library, which has for several years been 
the property of the library, was re- 
modelled for the purpose, the lower floor 
housing the children’s department and 
the office of our city school department, 
the upper floor being used for storage. 

This change has enabled us to enlarge 
the quarters of both our catalog depart- 
ment, which was transferred to the rooms 
vacated by the children’s department, 
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and the county and branches department, 
to whose space the old catalog room was 
added. 
Cuartes M. Woops 
Director 
Simmons College 

The annual “October letter’ was sent 
to 678 Simmons library school women, 
1930, and brought returns from 654. 

Simmons-bred women are found in the 
libraries of 40 states, the District of Col- 
umbia, Porto Rico, Hawaii, Canada, 
France, Russia, China and India. Over 
160 are in Massachusetts, 80 in the other 
New England states and 100 in New 
York. Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, New Jersey, California, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Iowa absorb about 160. 
There are 588 in full-time positions, 7 in 
part-time, and the remaining are on the 
“unemployment list” or have left the 
field. The distribution to different types 
of libraries is: 


39.2 public and county 

27.5 college and college departments 

15.7 in school, normal school and teach- 
ers’ colleges 

3.3 in special libraries 

4.3 in state libraries, library commis- 
sions, the Library of Congress and 
U. S. departments 


For vacation, a month is the common- 
est vacation. Only 16 per cent have less 
while 30 per cent are from five weeks to 
five months. 

The salary range (foreign salaries 
omitted) is from $900 to $5,000, with 
the average $1,955, the median $1,900. 

Each year sees an increase in the pro- 
portion of positions of administrative re- 
sponsibility. Thirty per cent are libra- 
rians of public, county, school, college or 
special libraries, or of branch or college 
department libraries; 21 per cent are in 
cataloging positions, including 26 head 
catalogers; 11 per cent are in reference 
work with 11 head reference librarians, 
8 per cent are in children’s work and 4 
per cent are assistant librarians. 

June RicHarpson DONNELLY 
Director 


A Course in Library Methods 


A course of 10 lessons on Library 
methods with the emphasis on cataloging 
and classification is offered by the Educa- 
tion committee of the Boston chapter of 
the S. L. A. The course will be conducted 
by Loraine A. Sullivan, Pratt, a member 
of the staff of the Boston public library. 
Thru the courtesy of Mr. Seaver, the 
course will be given in the library of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge. 





S. L. A. New Publication 


The fact was brought out at the meet- 
ing of the Special Libraries association 
in San Francisco that there was no an- 
nual list of trade and general directories 
with any pretentions to completeness. As 
a result, it was suggested that the Com- 
mercial-Technical group take steps to 
secure the publication of such a list. 
Under the general heading of “Direc- 
tories,” the Public Affairs Information 
Service Bulletin will undertake to supply 
the lack. 

Claribel R. Barnett, librarian of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, will 
cooperate with Mr. Sawyer, chairman of 
the Publication committee, in securing in- 
formation on new editions of these di- 
rectories. The committee will be com- 
posed of members closely in touch with 
new publications in this field, thereby 
making available a weekly record of new 
directory publications under that heading 
where, before, they were listed only by 
subject, and in the annual volume of 
the P. A. I. S. Bulletin there will be a 
check list of publications of this type. ’ 





For books are more than books, they are 
the life. 

The very heart and core of ages past, 

The reason why men lived, and worked 
and died, 

The essence and quintessence of their 


—_ Amy Lowell 
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Department of School Libraries 


Books — lighthouses erected in 
the great sea of time. — Whipple 














The Book Report 
E. Pearl Hess, librarian, Bloom Township 
high school, Chicago Heights 

Another distinctive library problem in 
addition to that of reference work, our 
discussion of which appeared in October 
Lrpraries, is that of outside reading, 
or as we term it the book report. By 
this is meant any book issued on a two 
week charge for home reading. It may 
be fiction, biography, drama, travel or 
the many readable classed books such as 
folk-lore, science, nature, aviation, et 
cetera. In our scheme of things for Eng- 
lish courses, a book report is required 
of the student each five-week grade 
period, so it is the English book report 
which has challenged us to solution. In 
passing, note that this plan totals eight 
books per year or 32 for four years, truly 
a creditable showing for a student in one 
subject. A permanent record card is 
signed each year, and these in process 
and in completion are most interesting 
criteria of student choice and formation 
of reading taste. 

We are extremely fortunate in having 
for our use a well-chosen public library 
manned by librarians who fully codper- 
ate. They are furnished with all library 
lists, the book reports, and the reference 
lists for mythology, essays, poetry and 
short stories. The librarians check these 
reference lists and put on reserve such 
books as they are able to supply, just as 
we do in our school library. These are 
for use during the evening hours when 
our library is closed. This eliminates or 
solves the many problems which Miss 
Cooke so ably treats in her article on the 
“Collegiate, public library patron,” in the 
December Lrpraries. It is our experi- 
ence that high school students may prove 
just as truly “‘pest” or “guest.” 

The book report lists are made the 
students’ responsibility. In using the 








public library they are advised by their 
teachers not to choose any book which 
does not appear on the high school list. 
Each teacher has a list, so checking is a 
simple matter. The public library gives 
the usual two week charging privilege so 
there is no special advantage. there. 

It is at this point that we must meet 
the oft repeated criticism that our book 
lists, carefully planned and graded as 
they are, may be regarded as a mere 
foisting of adult standards upon the im- 
mature mind. A short time ago there 
appeared in the Chicago Tribune a Mc- 
Cutcheon cartoon graphically depicting 
“The man who tried to keep up with the 
new books.” A desperate, perspiring 
man seated most uncomfortably at a 
table is madly perusing a book, and 
frantically reaching for another, while a 
great procession of hod-carriers rush in 
bearing a new supply. The atmosphere 
is one of tense bewilderment and anxiety, 
with none of the pleasure and satisfac- 
tion we associate with the reading of 
books. What of “seventeen,” facing as 
he does, the heritage of the past and the 
present abundance, lacking we contend, 
experience in judging what is best, and 
limited perhaps as to time and even in- 
clination for reading? Surely a guide 
is sensible and essential. That is the 
purpose of the lists—to guide. 

Should we feel that they really need 
justification we might quote an opinion 
advanced at the National Conference of 
English Teachers recently held at Cleve- 
land. In training students to enjoy litera- 
ture, our guide should be “Not what they 
ought to read, or what they /ike to read, 
but what they ought to like to read.” 
That is the aim and content of our lists. 

To those of us who have worked with 
“seventeen” for any length of time, it is 
a source of satisfaction to know that the 
books which appear on our lists are not 
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wholly of “adult standard” but books 
students will pick up when reading for 
fun. Try a “browsing corner” and prove 
it. 

Our only purpose in holding students 
to a list is that they may be brought into 
contact with what, thru the years, has 
proven the best in our literature. Some- 
where there must be an ideal. When 
they, for any reason, bring in an alien 
report, it is given special consideration, 
with the object of discovering the ele- 
ments which are of interest and choos- 
ing a book from the list which supplies 
them. “Seventeen” should be credited 
with some discrimination for it is there 
for your finding. Carrying our thesis 
beyond the high school, it seems to me 
that the perplexing, much discussed ques- 
tion of the good and bad in literature 
would be definitely solved if we took the 
advice of the wise mother in Ernest 
Joole’s Harbor. “When you meet any- 
thing ugly or bad,” she told me, “I don’t 
want you to turn away at once, I want 
you to face it and see what it is. Under- 
stand it and then leave it, and then it 
won't follow you in the dark.” 

In devising our lists a study was made 
of Illinois, Pennsylvania, New York, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota and Michi- 
gan lists, and also the available standard 
lists for high schools, so we feel the re- 
sulting list is representative. As to ‘their 
grading by years, these same lists were 
helpful, but the most assistance came 
from our own teachers who in working 
with our special type of student, were 
able to judge ‘the year of the students 
development in which they should be 
placed. 

The following is a typical tabloid re- 
view as it appears in our alphabetized 
fiction list. The year is indicated by 2-3 
after the title. 

Farnol, Jeffery. Money Moon (2-3). An 
ideal tale for those who enjoy whimsical 
humor, adventure and light, gay romance. 
The hero is a happy-go-lucky American, the 


essence of conceit, sei an exceedingly lik- 
able character. 


This is a student estimate or, as we 
term it, a tabloid review. These come 
to us from the teachers and we use them 
whenever possible, crediting pupil, 
teacher, and class. Students are proud 
of the distinction. 

The biography and non-fiction lists 
follow the same form except that they 
are not graded. 

Sufficient mimeographed copies of the 
lists are always on file in wood pam- 
phlet files. These are plainly labeled and 
conspicuously placed near their special 
section and students are encouraged to 
work alone, choosing the book and find- 
ing it on the shelves. Advice and help 
are cheerfully given when requested but 
it is a “help yourself” proposition. So 
much for lists and their use. 

As before noted, our English students 
read a book report each five week grade 
period and being the largest single group 
a “book report schedule,” of which ‘the 
following is a sample, has been evolved. 


Book Report Schedule 
First two weeks of grade period 

On Monday of the first week teachers of 
the classes listed below receive “charge 
out” notices and students begin Wednesday 
to withdraw books. No books out after 
Friday, except in case of absence of which 
the librarian is notified by the teacher. 

Miss Doyle....... Four classes in 2A 

Miss Switzer....Three classes in 2A 


Middle or third week 


On Monday “return” notices are sent to 
the teacher of the classes listed above and 
“charge out” notices to those listed below. 
Begin to charge Wednesday and close Fri- 


day. 
Last two weeks of grade period 


Miss Mellinger.,.... One class in 2B 
Miss Doyle......... One class in 2B 
Wednesday of the fifth week “return” 
notices are sent out to classes listed above. 
These notices are mimeographed and 
easily filled out. They carry the date and 
the teacher’s name and simply state: 
eee. classes begin to charge 
out book reports Wednesday of this 
week. It is their assigned period.” The 
return notice says: “Your ....:... 
classes should return their book reports 
immediately upon completion this week.” 
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It appears immediately that this plan 
concentrates the demand within a certain 
number of days, and its chief advantage 
to the librarian is to be able to plan so 
that there is sufficient help. It also has 
the tendency to give the student a def- 
inite time for report work just as does 
the assigned study hour for his reference 
work. 

_On the free days between, we care for 
the junior and senior assignments. These 
students are older and fewer in number 
and the problem is much simpler for it 
is entirely a student responsibility. No 
report, no credit. Books are charged out 
before school in the morning, before 
school at noon, or after school, never 
during the crowded reference hours. 

It has been necessary for us to have 
the teachers alternate fiction, biography, 
and non-fiction and report to us. In this 
way all of our books are kept in circula- 
tion and there is no duplication of as- 
signment which we cannot handle. 

It is the book report work which gives 
rise to that library bugbear overdues and 
fines. Overdue notices are sent out each 
Wednesday to the student’s home ad- 
dress. The shelves are checked before 
sending the notice, and since the student 
number on all two week books is checked 
at the time of charging, there is seldom 
an error. This first notice has the vir- 
tue of receiving parental attention and 
usually brings results, but if it is not 
heeded a notice is sent to the student’s 
advisor at the following Wednesday’s 
advisory meeting. 

In extreme cases in which this notice 
is ignored, it becomes a discipline prob- 
lem to be handled by the deans, usually 
resulting in loss of privilege. 

Fine notices are also handled thru the 
advisors at the Wednesday meeting. The 
student receives a pink slip, and at the 
same time the advisor receives a white 
slip. The student brings his pink slip 
to the librarian, pays his fine, the slip is 
OKed and he returns it to the advisor 


who destroys both slips, thus clearing 
the record. If the advisor’s notice is 
ignored, it is reported to the dean who 
sends the advisor a dated “follow up”, 
notice. Again, in extreme cases, lack of 
response brings loss of privilege and 
notice is duly given to both advisor and 
student. 

_ We do not lose sight of the student 
who wants to read “for fun” in planning 
to meet the required work. They may 
have week end charges and it is sur- 
prising to find the number of students 
who claim the privilege. 





A letter has been received from Evelyn 
O’Connor, assistant editor of Boys’ Life, 
regarding a statement made in the article 
“Reviews of children’s books,” by Clara 
M. Barnes, published in the January 
Lrpraries, Miss O’Connor says: 


Boys’ Life for many years past has de- 
voted a great deal of attention to boys’ books 

. . In 1930, in the January and February 
numbers, we published review notes of 37 
books, all of which were published in 1929. 
Of the 1930 books, 361 were examined and 
173 were given review notes in the magazine. 

Boys’ Life cooperates with the Library 
department of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica in printing and distributing the lists 
“Fifty good books for boys.” The same 
editors are responsible for one section in 
the “Book shelf for boys and girls.” 





A graded and classified list of “Books 
for home reading for high schools” was 
published December, 1930, by the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, 
211 West 68th St., Chicago. This is ‘the: 
revision of an older list, with additions 
covering the years from 1924-1930. It: 
is copiously illustrated in black, white, 
and color. The lists are divided into 


fiction, non-fiction, plays, and poems.’ 


Subdivisions bear descriptive headings,’ 
and brief comments characterize many of. 


the titles. There is a complete author-: 
title index. (For sale at 20 cents for:a’ 


single copy or 15 cents in quantities. ). 
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Pirate Reading Club 

“Yo ho ho!” expresses most suitably 
the treasure-hunting spirit underlying the 
Dallas public library plan for the chil- 
dren’s reading club during the summer of 
1930. In order to stimulate a new interest 
in the national reading movement, the 
summer readers were organized into 
Captain Kidd’s Pirate Cruise to sail on 
various treasure quests. 


About two weeks before school closed, 


a huge placard bearing the title, “Roll of 
the Good Ship V. R. C.” (Vacation 
Reading Club), was posted where all in- 
terested pirates could sign “on.” In the 
center of the children’s room was erected 
a realistic pirate’s cave. Small boxes and 
pieces of timber formed the foundation 
for this, over which was stretched canvas 
painted in blues and browns to resemble 
rocks. The illusion was completed with 
bright artificial vines, small pieces of 
mirror and tile for pools of water, con- 


. cealed Christmas lights, stalactites hang- 


ing from the roof, and a sand floor. The 
cave held a mysterious gilded and jeweled 
treasure chest, and was large enough for 
a child to enter. 

Beside this cave stood a very bold and 
life-like pirate (painted on show card) 
with this announcement, “Yo ho ho for 
the Pirates Bold, Sign on Ye Lubbers 
and Search for Gold.” On the desk was 
a more explanatory bulletin giving the 
rules for the Pirate’s Cruise and the date 
of the opening of the treasure chest. 

Before June 7, some 200 prospective 
pirates signed the ship’s roll with a red 
quill dipped in “blood.” The majority of 
these attended the formal opening of the 
chest when the key was turned with 
much ceremony. Inside were found final 
orders from Captain Kidd, and (colored 
cheese cloth) sacks of gold, each con- 
taining a treasure map. These maps were 
printed by hand from linoleum blocks 
and decorated in the traditional skull and 
cross-bones fashion. On each map were 
12 islands, and each island was painted 


a different color. The pirate was guided 
by the colors of the islands in the choice 
of jewels from the chest; if his first port 
was red, he must select a red jewel; a 
green island meant an emerald, and so 
forth. 

The jewels were made of cellophane, 
crepe or tissue papers. All together, they 
made a dazzling show. Inside the rubies, 
emeralds, crystals, and other precious 
gems were type-written slips designating 
a certain type of book to read. Here, of 
course, was the real purpose for all the 
rest of the formalities. The cruise was 
planned so that the children would be 
introduced to 12 different types of books 
in the hope that they would realize there 
were some good books in their library 
beside the particular line they were ac- 
customed to reading. When they had 
finished, each pirate had read a fiction 
story, a book about a foreign land, a 
history, a nature book, a legend, myth or 
fairy tale, an adventure or sea story, a 
biography, a pioneer story, a hero tale, a 
story about his native state, the story of 
some foreign child, and once had had the 
choice of any book. The jewels did not 
specify any particular titles but limited 
the child’s selection to a certain book 
stack or subject. For example the nature 
books : 

Walk lightly, on every side creep 
Wildbeasts, wild flowers, wild 
Foliage. Measure exactly 11 steps 
W. by NW. to shelves marked 2 and 3 
And choose your treasure. 
The foreign child: 
Little Indian, Sioux or Crow, 
Little frosty Eskimo, 
Little Turk or Japanee, 
Take a strange child home with thee. 

The pioneer story: 

Captain Kidd perceives you are faltering 

And turning pale. He bids you take 

Heart. Others have braved dangers to 

Win gold. Search in the lives of the 

Pioneers. Therein will ye find courage. 

To satisfy Captain Kidd’s require- 
ments, each pirate had to hand in a full 
book report neatly written in ink on each 
of the suggested types. At the end of 
the twelve weeks an entertainment was 
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given for the club members and diplomas 
tied in club colors awarded to the suc- 
cessful pirates. 

One hundred and twelve children suc- 
ceeded in this difficult task. Those who 
worked with them realized what sincere 
effort they put into the club work thru 
those hot summer months. But they 
enjoyed it; and it was evident that they 
caught the spirit of the thing. Some of 
the children appeared at the opening with 
colored handkerchiefs around their heads 
and the conversation heard around the 
desk was quite reminiscent of John Sil- 
ver. They followed the directions with 
care and imagination and never seemed 
to doubt Captain Kidd’s good judgment. 
Furthermore, the expression “treasure 
book” came to be a common term in the 
children’s room, which shows they ap- 
preciated the idea that the treasure they 
sought was to be found in books. 

Dotores WauGH 
Children’s librarian 
Public library 
Dallas, Texas 





A recent publication is a Manual for 
school librarians and classroom teachers. 
It is a volume of nearly 200 pages and 
sustains its claim as being prepared for 
“Teaching the use of books and li- 
braries.” The fact that it may be used 
advantageously with The Library Key, 
by Zaidee Brown, in no wise lessens its 
value as it presents reference work for 
library teaching. The work is prepared 
by May Ingles, who has earned a reputa- 
tion for valuable work as librarian of 
the Omaha Technical high school, and 
her assistant, Anna McCague. 

The description of the dictionary and 
its uses is in itself a valuable part of the 
volume, which is full of values, not the 
least of which is the extensive bibliog- 
raphies designating important textbooks 
that should be used by students and 
teachers. 


New Education Classic 


A long search extending to Europe 
and finally ending in the Home House of 
the Christian Brothers in Belgium, will 
make available this year for American 
students a translation of the original edi- 
tion of Jean Baptiste de la Salle’s School 
management. 

The original edition, first published in 
1721, was printed in French and had 
never been translated into English. The 
Christian Brothers would not permit this 
valuable book to leave their archives. 
Finally it was arranged to have one of 
the Brothers copy School management by 
hand. This plan was successful and the 
book will be included in the group of 
McGraw-Hill Education Classics being 
published under the general editorship of 
Dr. Edward H. Reisner, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 





Home Education Committee Meets 


An interesting meeting of the National 
Committee on home education was held 
during the week of November 24, in 
Washington, D. C., at the invitation of 
Commissioner William John Cooper, and 
attended by representatives of six organ- 
izations: the National Education associa- 
tion, the A. L. A., the American Associa- 
tion of adult education, the National 
Congress of parents and teachers, the 
National University Extensiun associa- 
tion and the United States Office of Edu- 
cation. 

The subjects under discussion were in- 
teresting. The action urged by the vari- 
ous organizations seemed to show that 
there existed a lack of codperation that 
would toreshadow also a lack of economy 
and mutual understanding and respect on 
the part of each for the work of the 
others. The National Congress of par- 
ents and teachers urged that a “Parent’s 
bookshelf” be prepared for every school 
and public library, to meet the outstand- 
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ing demand of parents to secure choice 
books on parental education. 

How to give the farm boy and farm 
girl access to books as well as to the 
movies was another discussion. The 
county library system applied to every 
state was said to be a most effective 
means of furnishing rural people with 
books. Some guidance which will result 
in “listening in” on valuable educational 
broadcasts was urged. The conclusion 
was reached that boys and girls will 
read good books if properly guided in 
school, and if they are taught good read- 
ing habits which will hold after school, 
a real interest in books and book read- 
ing will be created. 





News from the Field 
East 
Eleanor Akin, Pratt ’26, has been ap- 
pointed cataloger in the Public library, 
Greenwich, Conn. 


Clarence E. Sherman, librarian of the 
Public library, Providence, R. I., reports 
that after a discussion and an investiga- 
tion of staff pensions for a period of 
nearly 10 years, a Retirement Plan has 
been introduced in the library as of 
January 1, 1931. 


The year 1930 was the most active 
in the history of the Providence public 
library, according to C. E. Sherman, 
librarian. The library now has a total of 
412,447v.; circulation reached 1,422,693 ; 
and over 23,500 new borrowers were 
registered. During the year 98,693 ref- 
erence questions were answered thru the 
use of the printed page. 

A collection of over 900 original auto- 
graph letters of Elizabeth Barrett 


Browning, of which 700 have never been 
published, has just been presented to the 
Wellesley College library by George Her- 
bert Palmer, professor emeritus of Har- 
vard University. This gift makes the 
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Wellesley collection of Browning manu- 
Scripts, first editions, etc., one of the 
most valuable in the world. 

The letters are mounted on cartridge 
paper and beautifully bound in 11 vol- 
umes in levant morocco with gold tooled 
dentelles. Many of the envelopes, on 
which Mrs. Browning had the habit of 
finishing her letters with a dashing dis- 
regard for the curiosity of the postman, 
have been mounted with the letters. It 
was her custom to write all over the in- 
side of the flap, closing the letter with 
sealing wax. 

Central Atlantic 

Janice R. Mitchell, Drexel ’30, has re 
ceived an appointment as assistant in the 
Wilson College library, Chambersburg, 
Pa. 


Isabelle W. Entrikin, Drexel ’30, re- 
ceived an appointment as assistant in the 
Catalog department, University of Penn- 
sylvania library. 


Marion Rust Trilling, Simmons ’20, 
has been appointed editor and research 
worker for the S. L. Weedon Company, 
300 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Ruth Wellman, Pratt ’18, formerly 
head of the Extension division of the 
New York public library, is now librarian 
of the New School for Social Research 
in its new home at 66 West 12th Street. 


Louise K, Hope, assistant to the libra- 
rian of the Free public library, Trenton, 
N. J., resigned on November 1, 1930, 
having completed 30 years of service. 
When the library was organized in 1900, 
Miss Hope was one of the first two as- 
sistants appointed. In 1914 she became 
chief of the Catalog department and in 
1928 assistant to the librarian. 

The will of the late Grinnell Willis, 
who 15 years ago built the Morristown 
library, New Jersey, leaves $100,000 to 
the library endowment fund and an ad- 
ditional $100,000 to create the Grinnell 
Willis book fund, the income of which 
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is to be used for the purchase of books. 
Portraits of Mr. Willis and his father, 
Nathaniel P. Willis, editor, author and 
poet, will be received by the institution. 


The new James E. Morrow library at 
Marshall College, Huntington, West Vir- 
ginia, was dedicated and officially opened 
to the public on January 31. 


Because of overcrowding, several de- 
partments of the Public library, Wash- 
ington, D. C., have been removed to the 
ground floor of the Metropolitan Mem- 
orial Methodist Episcopal Church—the 
historic church attended by Presidents 
Grant and McKinley. - The work to be 
carried on there will include the acquisi- 
tion of books and their cataloging, prep- 
aration of books for binding and their 
binding, with a staff of 32 persons. These 
departments will be returned to the main 
library as soon as appropriations permit 
doubling the size of the building. 


Central 
Edna M’Grath has been appointed li- 
brarian of the Public library, East Mo- 
line, Illinois, to sueceed Leila Brown who 
recently resigned. 


Ralf P. Emerson, librarian of the Pub- 
lic library, Jackson, Michigan, has been 
appointed librarian of the Salem public 
library to succeed Gardner M. Jones who 
has resigned. 


Rachel G. Admundson (Minn. ’30) has 
been appointed assistant in the Order 
department of the State University of 
Iowa library, to succeed Mrs. Elizabeth 
Foster who resigned on January 10. 


Helene R. Miller (Ill .’29-’30), former- 
ly on the staff of the Davenport public 
library, has accepted a temporary posi- 
tion as assistant in the Order department 
of the State University of Iowa library. 


Ina Rankin, Pratt ’09, formerly secre- 
tary of the Bureau of Government at the 
University of Michigan, has been ap- 
pointed acting librarian of the library of 
the School of Forestry and Conservation, 
University of Michigan. 





Audrey Knowlton, Drexel ’30, has 
been appointed assistant in the Reference 
library, Bureau of educational research, 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


The Morgan library of Our Lady of 
Lake Seminary, Cleveland, Ohio, was 
dedicated with appropriate ceremony on 
December 14, 1930. The new library 
was made possible by brothers and sisters 
of the late Bernard E. Morgan of Cleve- 
land. 


The new children’s room in the Dwight 
Foster library, Ft. Atkinson, Wisconsin, 
was opened on December 17. The ad- 
dition was given by Mrs. Mary Wor- 
cester of Chicago as a memorial to her 
mother, Celeste Foster Southwell, who 
was the first white child to come to Ft. 
Atkinson. The Dwight Foster family 
was the first family to take up residence 
in Ft. Atkinson, coming in 1836. 


The late Fredericka Crane of Green 
Bay, Wisconsin, left a fund to the Kel- 
logg public library, the interest of which 
will be used for the purchase of books 
on fine arts and music. Miss Crane’s will 
provides that all her residuary estate, 
except the contents of her home, shall 
go to the library to found the fund as 
described. It further provides that the 
share of any of the specific legatees who 
shall have died also will go to the fund. 


An anonymous gift of $10,000 has 
been received by the Lawrence College 
library, Appleton, Wisconsin, for adding 
equipment to the reading and reference 
rooms. The gift will be applied to the 
construction of bookstacks in recognition 
of a specific need for more stack room 
in the library. 


William F. Charters of Indianapolis, 
Indiana, has recently donated to Butler 
University a collection of 3,000 rare 
books concerning the South Sea Islands. 
This library is valued at $15,000 and is 
said to be one of the most valuable and 
extensive collections dealing on the sub- 
ject of the South Sea Islands to be found 
in this country. 















